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INTRODUCTION 



d«v«lopmtnt«l rvAdlni prtyram in iht mlddli^ nhwl 4nd lo 
provkit rnUMIf kHooI I9«€h«ni wilh cuntrttv iujuivtiliuntt fur 

MkldRr kHooI l««chtrt «rt concvrnrd 1K4I niudrnu in middlr 
Khoolt improvf ihvir rf«ding tkilU Mrrr lh«t rtjdinM 
inilruciion li on«of th« important mitttonnoMht middir tihcHil 
It li lh« rttponiltHhly of «ll Khoolt to t«4<rh rMdinji, 4nd of 
middit ftchool t««chtri to improve tht rtjdin« dbllitit • «nd foutt r 
th« rtAding lnt«r«tti of th«ir ttud^ntt But Tow doet onv trjch 
rtading in tn« mkldir kHooI? Th^rt crrt4inly no ttniclr tolutum 
to thii probltm. W« will ditcutt here Mver^l idr^t or 4hcrn4tlvrt 
for th« middit ichool t««ch«r 

TfAchtrt h««r « gr««l d««l «bout indivldu4llf4lion ihencdAy*, 
but fduCAtort d«flne individu«llf«iion in diffrrrnt W4yt For 
torn* it me«ni ttut «ll ttudcntt 4rc working on dtffrrrnt tkilU 
«nd dlff«r«nt Activitiet. Thit concept of indlvidu«llf4tlon 
fri||ht«nt nwiny te«chert who doubt they tjin manjgr 4 group of 
ttudentt each working on different tkilU 

We believe th«t individti«lijt4tion mr4n» developing individual 
ttudentt to their optimum levelt Thrrr «re mjny W4yt te^chert 
can work toward thit «oal - in tmall group. Urge group, and 
one-to-one tettingt. The«e approachet wilt be ditiutted, and 
materialt and activitiet to help teachert in their allrmptt to meet 
ttudcntt' ne«dt will be described 

We will alto deKribe readert who e^ihibit different reading 
needt. We do not mean to imply ihat there are only three typrtof 
readera, or that readert thould be grouped and iiep<«rated on the 
batit of ability. Rather we hope lo illuttrate the many reading 

S^rofilet of middle tchool ttudentt and tuggett th^t optK>nt exitt 
or teachert who are ttriving to provide appropriate reading 
inttruction for thete ttudentt. 

Experienced tea:hert recognize there are many barriert to 
implementing a quality individualized reading program 
Droartmentaliiation. where the tnttructor teachet teveral 
different groupt of atudentk each day. it one maior barrier 
Othert include thort periodt. targe clattet. and few materialt If 



^lAtMM tS-'IMt . lUtN IS lilt Mil "in I "> 



4»4thrf <irr lo^limiu*!***! winimur «Hr.r b^f tire ihrv .h.HiW 
W»w* involv*'*! m .urruulum JfHi.uM* m4Wii»u f"!";*'" . . 

IThc*.! prngr-m >-.«ion Two K h-p.cr. -nJ 4) proviar. 
bmHK*! »uw»M«k«»n» »«»r »*«chrr. who wt.h lo JrvrMr 4P 
SUrMl. rMdmg*tnvih*. for *mdrtM. 4i dUtrtrm -b.Uiy IrvrU 
In Thr« tC h-p«rr. S *nd O wr r»4fn.hr .h.- v-now 

<on»»n« *rr« of iht mtddlt- .tkn.! turruulurt; .uhmp.i h.'w 
iMchrMof »hr«»ion»rn» *rr4.»*n .irr*. rr*di. impr»»vrmrhi 
S«»»0n Four (C hjp»rr 7) .uHKr.». w4v. u^ imrr-.r rrvir^Mon^l 

diMUO w*v. »urv*lu*»r rc-dinn program, m ihr miUJ r nh.H.I 
ThrouHhoul »hu Kwk. wc find ..ur.rlvr. f4»rd wilh 4 vh.Mvr 

Mid uxl.. 4. Ihr ,dr-l Irvrl ^^^^^^y r^^l^^^'tT^Zo 
will rrt»- ■ rrjdin* in««ruili«'n in 4n mdivuhMl or .m4ll Kroup 
•r tin^. 4».i.«rd by ir-inrd prr»onnrl wi.»^ unlim.ird rr.ourtr. 

,.4dinR fn*«rr.*l. m 4ll von. 4fr4. w.ih d.rrurd rr4d nu 

"Rl.lu»'K4lly. te4«hrr. 4rr oUrn .onfr.mird with 
•Judenl.. HH. frw m4«rri4l.. 4n.l n.M rmumh i.mr .n whuh to 
implrmfn. -n idr4l pronr-m Thr pr4.iu4l 4rpro4»h v4l U or 
»r4chrr. «ol-hr 4 U.l 4« 1hrop.10n.4v4.l4b r .0 ihrm wi.hin ihr 
|,mi.4«lon. of their p4r.uul4r ...vM.u.n. Wr ^'''P^ 
provide, .ome pr4t.U4' niKKr.l.on. for > 4rmK .r^.hrf. in m dJIr 
HhiH.U 4nd .h4. Ihe«- .uHKr.lu.n, oft. r . h..llrnK--H urn' If^r 
pn>mi»e of rrw4rd« 



CHAPTER 1 

READING - A VITAL PART 
OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 



lr«dlliOfMUy rtcrtvtd iililt AllvnlMn f h« AMumption W4i ih^l 
iMcKifii rtMlM wM iHt kib ci4 tltrnvniary •chmil it Ach#rt jmi 
lK«i liilW couM bf dwt lor tiMd^nit who r#«chiNj iht mkldtt^ 

rtciHvtd «ny «iitniiaf)< ii w«t provkt#d by EnKlmh UAchtri who 
oftffi h«d itillf or no tp^riAluvd lr«inin|| in r9«dln|K intlruclHtn 

Moft «nd morv, i«Kh#n of mMMkr tKhool *tudfni« «rt 
if«rnlnii lo providt qu«iily rvMfinn proftrdmt Imtlruclor* rr^lut 
ihry c«n htlp tlud#nlt who h4vtf r«Ming probtrmt wvll 4t 
lHo»9 who «r9 «lr9«dy good rtMlvrft An imrfAtiinii number of 
cofil«ni «rt« l«4Kh«rt «r9 hdfHnu tludrntti improvt n^^dinr, 
•kitit «t r^Adlnn b9a»9n#$ «n inlrnrdl p^rt of .Vr middli^ tchm^l 
pro||r«m 



NATURE or MIDDtC SCHOOLS 

Th« mkidir Khool movfmt nt. much hkr ihr |unu>f hi|ih tchool 
movemtnl ««rlirr m ihit cvniiirv. i» commilird In crfAlins « 
unH|u« curriculum for ihvlen* lofourtrrn yr«r old Tr^chrrin^ 
lht«« youngtlvr* «rr ch«ll«n|Crd to drvtlop «nd impirmtnt 
l#«rnin|| rnvironmvnU i«klorrd to tht nrrd« 4nd «biliti€i of ihi* 
«g« group 

Middl* Khool pyptit «r« « ch«llfng« lo IrAchtrt br<«ui# of 
iheir divfrtily in phytlc«L kkuI. vmoHonal. «nd inlfU#ilu«l 
ch4r«cl«rt«llct When Puigrl't tl«Mef of inlrlleclualdevflopfrrni 
«rt contMkrtd. we rt«hit ihiil middle Khool children range from 
ihote who under«l«nd only the re«l «nd ccHKrele lo tho^ who 
«re Able lo think iheorencally and «btlr«clly Middle tchiiot 
pupibof l^y aredifferenl from ihote of a generation «go Thev 
are maturing fatter physically, probably due lo improved 
nutritkm. diteate prevention, and belter medKal care In a idi* 
tk>n. the«f ynungtlert hav« a Jifterenl pertpei live of ihe worJ. 



ihrwMin "HfWWM •'ifHHiur* H» «n»^w , . 

ft)f iIihI^I* Mwwn IM Ml ir« *ml li»Mf tw»n .^f M^vrf *| 

•chool C0fnin« b#lw**n lh» mM*! »»«r r*rli*f »hiWtHHM 
«r>d iht hips dclwol 

2 To prt*vKl« oflimum irviliv»au*li*<»«»oh ot «Mrri»wlMin tnti 

«b«lily 

3 In tfUtmn to lh# fwr^wnn Jim., lo pUn impli^inrnf. 
rv«liMl*, «ml modifv. in « ««»iifiumn turrKulum dt-vrknr 
mvnl proium, « lurrKulum th«\ prw»di>. »..r (* ) * pl4nniM 
»Mij«ncf of coiH»pi» tn nmrrjl rdui««u»n *r#*«. (b 
m«ior tmph«»w on ih» ini»r».'> and .Kill, lor a>niinu«l 
l*«rninK. (c) * b*Unc«l prtnir*n. of rnlorjio.v r.p^rirrnr. 
«nd oih»r *<liviH#. jnd .rrvkr. lor PfiMm*! Jrvrk.pmrnl. 
»n4 (d) «ppropri«lv jlli-nlKw lo ihr drvrlopmtnl of v*lur. 

4 To pfwnol* tonimuou. pronrr.. «hroui»S and .mtMih 
«rHcuUlH»n btlwwn Ihr .rvrr^l ph*H-. 4nd Irvrl. ol Ihr 
loul 9duc«lton4l proRrjin 

5 To f*ciliu«» Ihr i»pliinuin u.r ol p<r.onnrl and iMiliUr. 
«v4iUbW lor iwlinumn improvrmrnt ol Mh«H>lini» 

Srvvral lh»»# poinl. hjvr dirrit .inplH4t.on. I.,r rr*dini» 
in.iruclion Purpi»»» Two .i-lr. that middlr h hm-l y» 
.rt«lly dillrrrni Irom on* -nolhrr and ihr rdm .t.-nal pro«r-m 
mu.l h* indlv»du*IU«J in ordrr lo mrrl ih»>.r dillrrrnte. Midd t 
•chool l»«ch»r« r«co|ini(r ihrrr i. * w>dr ranur ol rradin^ *Oiliiy 
rrrX liS*' T"chrr* .hould ihrrrlore irv lo idrnl.ly 
Ihr Mhnnc- «nd nuk* ««ommi»d4iion» for lh» .* dillr rrmr. 

A* rrUlfd to r««d -.». Purpotr Thrrr .uMr»i. 'J* 
inn pronMm nM6* to be drvrk*rd -nd modilird i»^ * ;«»n»'""'"f 
T*Khtr. n#td lo idrnlify ihr rr*dinn inirrr^l. -nd »kin 
<|«vttoptn«nl »»v»l* of ihrir tludrnt. ihry c-n pUn -n 

T^;;:iM:*pi!:;:?h:rn,Hwir Kh«>i »e..hrr. 



m4UrMU IM ir4ih ^hp%p | f»i%«r«ftr« MiUJlr ir4^hrf» i*ri*U 



A WHCHI ^MtKH AffROAt M 

MiiMT %4n wr ilr^ifibr 4 tvuj^tr •«K««i«l rr4UMi»i i^fo^f^ni* 
Ikllmi^f m^ikr* ihf fi^iU^winn rr%»immrMj4iK»«« 4|«|'f«^|^tk4fr Kir 
mnldlr *«hi«(»i rr^UmK m*iriHiK»n 

I A Jivirffr rrJilinK pn^r^m «ht*uM r%t«i m iKr ttnJJIr 

Ir4ni r«Hrivr |>rr»i«n4l •4iitf4i iM*ft M»*m tr4Jini$ 

» t hi* pf%*$ifAm •himU hr indiv»Ju4li/rJ lo mrri ihr nrr%l« 
4»J 4Jol4Pttirnu 4* ihrv f*rrn*tvr ih»»*r (irrJ« 

rr4%linit 4nJ h4%r rrituUr t*(*p('riutiiiii « ikM**fih-r wxiU ihr 
rr4JihK i«**H hrr 
4 the rr4Jini( f»ri^r4m vhiiuM hrlptn4pii« tt4it«f\ ihr nrrJ K»r 
ititrllrt Iu4l Urvrlopmrtit bv hrlpmis ihrm Jr\rl»»p rr4Jto»t 
rrbirU «kilU for ii«niiniiff%l lr4tMinit 

> Thr rr4UinK ^r(^r4m %hi»uUJ hrip tr4Jrr« ii» r%|«rrirrur 
vH4ru>u»lv 4lti*uiir« i««rurrni» 'rrliriK* 'ImU v4lMr% ih4t 
ihry W4y nol br 4hlr l»» r%|»rrirr.i r JtrriiU 

thr rr4UinK pr»>Kr4m %hoMt4 pri*^ujr tiudrnu %\tih 4ti 
ir^forrn4tK*n4l b4n* f»«r trr^iivr v*r4l 4nJ Jr4m4lu iiiirr.ii 
lii«n wtlh thrir vl4««rti4lr% \4tur * larilu 4ii»»ti 4«it\itir« 

1* thr rr4jinK («ri»tir«*^ •himlj rn.ikr 4\4il4blr imptU 4 
v4rtrly «*! rr4UinK m4lrri4U hm 4 «\ t Jr f4rtK*'«*^ l»*pii'> 4mi 
IrvrU of rr4i^4bihlv 

Miiidir nhiH«l rdtn 4 tor* 4rr inir rr*iriJ m tnt|*lrifirMiitiK «tn h 4 
rr44iinK pri»K'«*^ Hut lt« rn«iirr 4 «iuir%«fiti proitr4m ihr ivholr 
•iKHil. f4iullv 4nii 44iffn)ni«ir4inni mu%* k>r,omr «»tmmiiirj to 
4rtJ involvrU in thr rr4jinK^«*'^^<'ri ^rv* r4l «irp%» 4m b«* V4krii !*• 
KU4r4nlrt whoir MhiH^I «uppi«rt thr fir*i kirp t% ihr rt»i4bli*h 
mcfit of 4 rr^Jinic lommittrr 



In 



II ||>Al»im. iMtHUt fli^NIN fHt mmnt ^iHHH 



tiKNTlAU fCW A MACNNC COMMITTll 
MiMf ictioob thmiM « fM^ « t«immiii«t mi> i«l 

t Dtttfrnifimt 4 pMimtpHy^ of cvmIii^ 

7 Sh0wtng I94chf rt lh# vaIu* ih* Pimiinl Kf AJmii Aiiiv 

« CVttrmlfMng m#lh0dotuf(y ^nd m^n^rijU to m%#J m 
10 tVirrmminii p0lkir« i«» b€ a%f»d m »n%rrvKr tr4*fiinii 



forti Mit ThtMT r94ilm«ie4chrrtii4niOfnfnunK4ir ivMhrtnhrr 
f«cuity Iht tpccMl r%«tJU cil «ludrnt« tn ihr rrmrdul pri^rjm 
Jh9W »p#cuihfU <An 4l*o provnlr uMrf ul •ujme^lion* jihI »up|H>rt 
10 coottnt jrtj If jchrrt in ihr strs rr^dinn 

MNCU^C£ ^RTS TIACHIRS 

Shidcntt differ gwtly th* vkilU wrnmjt, h*ndwnnng. 
tpelbnft. tiMening. •ptjking. jnd reading A» much s% po^%ihW. 

11 



imiHinAni f iHfy mwtl lit nivtn 4kI«^u4Ii^ iimn^ ii« • vt»i ^tih 



Ccmi^nl AfVA* €41^ lit 49% 4fwn4 li»f tt^Mlmtf imp»t»vf>^rnf if 
•IfiltlM^ 4% fnuNlltvtl f«^f« 4rHi ni^nprml mtnlu < iti«|^f 4Mvr 



AdminittrAHini c^n *h«*w fK#ir tuppiui by p4ri^i|i4fifi^ im ihr 
rt«din|| commilttf 4fHi «upfi0ffin|i otHtr ir4i.f«rr rffort* Thrrr 

nuttruk. 4nd rv4iitn|t tr^htr* Ail'nm«ttlr4ior» mu«f work wmK 

im|M#mrnUii0ft 0I in# rr4«iirt|t pr0|ir4mtt 



(•uw^ifHt iiHintrUtM i4n hrip Ir44hrr» K4lhrr J^M uM'ful tri 
pr0f|r4m. 4n4 m niUbli^hinn tuttirr 'lit «n K«r Ih4i pr%ntr4m 



M£OM smiAUstS 

M«ill4 (4n *iKnifH4nilv trntra^** tr44Krr rllfs 

livtne«# by pr0vMlin|i itAchrr^ 4nJ «tuJrnt» ^^H nt^irrMU 41 4tl 
kvdf ol rt4Mlirg dilfkuliy jmJ m4trri4U fh4i 4pr>r4l to v4n0u« 
ifllrmli for uin^ in rrnnrdwil 4rHl % rU^mrnul rr4«iinic C untrfil 
4rt« t#«chm c«n cibtjin lnm\ tSe mrdu ^pr^ ali«l lopii m4lrrMU 
writlfn ^ar rfj<ltr% 4t v^rtuM^ tktU trvrU 4 v4rircv itf 
nonpnnl nutrrub 



14 RI AIMN(, INSIPUC IIDN IN THl. MlDDLt SCHOOL 



THE CHALLENGE 

When the staff members in a middle school make concerted 
efforts to improve reading instruction, improvement will always 
cxcur Cooperative effort ensures the best results. Improved 
reading is not the responsibility of the language arts and reading 
teachers alone; it is a responsibility shared oy the entire 
professional staff Good reading programs don t just happen, 
they are planned 
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CHAPTER 2 

AS DIFFERENT AS DAY AND NIGHT — 
THE VARIED READERS 



Middle school students differ from one another in terms of 
social, emotional physical, and intellectual development. As they 
undergo rapid physical changes, they must simultaneously make 
many psychological and social adjustments. Rapid mental growth 
accompanies these changes and adjustments. 

Students in the ten to fourteen age group also differ widely in 
achievement. Goodlad^^ in School Curriculum, and the Individual 
writes: 

The broad spread from high to low achiever steadily 
increases with an upward movement of heterogenous 
classes (relatively homogenous in chronological age) 
through the school. In the intermediate grades, this spread is 
approximately the number of years designated by the num- 
ber of grade-level: that is, by the third grade, three years; by 
the fourth grade, four years; by the fifth grade, five years. 
However, since the spread in achievement accelerates 
slightly faster than a year-per-year of schooling, the overall 
range in junior high school classes is approximately two- 
thirds the median chronological age of the groups. 

In subject areas, such as reading and language arts, where 
children can readily proceed on their ov/n in a varety of out- 
of-school situations, the spread from high to low achiever 
frequently is one and one-half to twice the number of the 
grade level. Hence, in the fifth grade, there frequently is an 
eight year spread in reading achievement between the best 
and poorest readers. 

Middle school students fall into three broad groups: (1) 
accelerated readers who read "above grade level" materials with 
no difficulty, (2) "on grade level" readers who, with guidance, can 

/ / 
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READINC. INSTRUCTION IN THl MIODlT SeHOOl. 



read printed materials written for their grade level and 3) 
remedial readers who, even with guidance, have great difficulty 
with materials written for their grade level. Within these groups, 
we can also expect a wide range of differences, all of which have 
implications for instructional planning. 



ASSESSMENT 

Given this high degree of variability, how do teachers plan 
successful reading programs? A first step is to determine the 
general reading levels of the students. This information may 
already be available from scores on reading subtests and from 
written observations made by teachers. 

Students' grades in content areas might give a clue as to 
reading ability. Many tirne^, however, assigned grades are not 
accurate indicators of reading level. Students who receive high 
grades may indeed be excellent readers or they may be average 
readers who possess very good study habits. Similarly, not all 
students who receive low grades have reading difficulties; when 
excellent readers are not motivated, they sometimes receive 

poor grades. , , , i_ j « 

Each student's reading achievement should be measured as 
that student enters the middle school. Teacher evaluations are 
critical here. Teachers from the feeder elementary schools 
should be asked to complete a simple form for each student to 
assist the middle school teacher with assessment. 

Testing is another evaluation tool. If an achievement test vith 
a reading subtest has not been administered within the last year, 
a reading test should be given. Standardized tests, cnterion- 
referenced tests, informal inventories, or a combination ot these 
tests can be adminstered to obtain more complete information. 
Teachers also need data that reflect students' abilities in decoding 
words, comprehension, vocabulary, and study skills. 

Test scores should be viewed with caution, however. Reading 
achievement scores should be used only as a rough guide in 
determining students' instructional needs. Ideally, teachers 
should administer both informal reading inventories and 
diagnostic tests to get a detailed picture of students' strengths 
and needs. Certainly if students have severe reading problems, it 
is necessary that both kinds of tests be administered. However, 



Ai Difftrtnl u* Ddy and Niy/" — T 7" V^fri.-./ ReaMn 



Since administering the two types of tests is a time-consuming 
process, it may not be necessary for all students. Again, it is 
important to remember that teacher observation provides the 
best verification that test data are accurate. 



MIDDLE SCHCX)L STUDENTS AS READERS 

There are three different kinds of readers in the middle 
schools: the accelerated reader, the "on grade level" reader, and 
the remedial reader. Once general reading level has been 
assessed, more specific information can be gathered on each 
student. 

THE ACCELERATED READERS: ALL SYSTES4S CO 

These readers have little or no difficulty with decoding words 
or comprehension, though some have problems with rate or 
study skills, and some need to = iprove anu mcrease their 
vocabulary. Examples of the accelerated reader are Mary Sue the 
Bookworm, and James the Capable Reader Who Doesn t. 

Mary Sue is the typical studious pupil, and printed symbols 
have always been "duck soup" for her. At one year she turned the 
pages of the book her mother read to her at bedtime and she 
easily recognized the names of her favorite cereals by the age ot 
two and a half. At four years, she was printing her name and was 
beginning to read the Dr. Seuss easy readers. Teachers didn t 
know how to challenge her in kindergarten and in first grade 
because she was so far ahead of the class. Motivating Mary Sue to 
read is no problem. She har books in her own personal bedroom 
library and devours anything given to her at school, bhe is 
seldom without a book, usually a book for older readers 

James is a capable reader, but he doesn't read. He crawled at an 
earKr age and walked at nine months. Though he liked to listen to 
his mother and father read, he was more interested in movmg 
around. In kindergarten and first grade he mastered everything 
that was presented, but reading was not his idea of recreation. 
Little League baseball and Peewee football are his idea of the way 
to spend free time. On achievement tests he scores several 
notches above grade level, but his teachers are concerned that he 
coesn't like to read and doesn't read at a very efficient rate. 

Teachers in the middle school are often confronted with 
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Students like Mary Sue and )ames, students who need only a 
minimal amount of help. In order to provide for them, the 
teacher may use an evaluation sheet similar to the one below: 



Accelerated Readers (X indicates iK. help is needed) 



Studcnt't Name 


Compre- 
hcfiticn 


Pronun- 
ciation 


Rate 


Vocab- 
ulary 


Study 
Skills 


Interest 


Mary Sue 






X 








James 






X 




X 


X 



A ch. rt like this one helps content area teachers provide for 
students who need little if ^ny help with reading. In Chapter 4 
there are specific suggestions for teaching these students. 



THE "ON GRADE LEVEL' READERS: SAILING ALONG 

These readers are usually able to handle most materials 
written at their grade level. (Teachers should remember, 
however, that not all textbooks are written at the grade level for 
which they are used. Readability checks reveal that some 
textbooks are at an ability level as much as two or more grades 
above the designated grade.) This group needs what have often 
been referred to as developmental reading activities. Reading 
instruction needs to be a part of their language arts curriculum, 
and content area teachers in particular need to use strategies, 
such as a directed reading activity, whenever they assign printed 
materials. This approach is explained in detail inChaptersSandb. 

Susan the Conscientious Student and Daniel the Charmer 
represent two students who read at grade level. Daniel has 
always been known for his good personality. At six months, he 
won the smile award in a baby beauty contest. When a sociogram 
is administered, he is always a leader, and teachers, other adults, 
and classmates like him. He isn't such a star in academics, 
however. He doesn't receive bad grades, but neither does he 
excel. He finishes assignments on time and usually receives an 
average grade. While he doesn't like to read entire books, he does 
read sport magazines and short mystery stories. Daniel doesn't 
have trouble recognizing words in textbooks, but he doesn't 
always comprehend as well as one would expect. He is the closest 
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thing to an average student one could exp«.t to find 

SuMn has alwaSs been a favorite of her teachers. Helpful and 
not demanding a lot of attention, she « ways receive, a supenor 
grade In conduct. Her teachers would not call her a super 
student, but neither would they classify her as slow. She 
comprehends best when she re,ds for a specific purpose. If Susan 
doesn't understand, she asks .' .r help. She has been in the 
average reading group since fi.st grade ^nd seems interested in 
school. Susan doesn't cause worries for h;r teachers. 

The content area teacher and the languag- .rt* teacher may 
wish to use a chart like the one below to summanzf the needs ot 
average students like Daniel and Susan: 

On Cr»d« Lrvri Readeri (X iiulicale* that help i» nwrded) 



Stttdciif » Name 


Comprc- Pronun- 
Decoding henticm elation 


Rate 


Vocab- 
ulary 


Study 
Skillf 


Intemt 


Daniel 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Susan 




X 




X 





While these students do not need to devote large amounts of 
time to intensive reading instruction some 8"'dance^ is 
necessary. Too often reading is not taught ,n the middle grades 
but reading instruction is very important for students like Daniel 
and Susan. Specific suggestions for working with these readers 
are given in Chapter 4. 



THE -BELOW GRADE LEVEL" READERS: HELP! HELP! 

Remedial readers are unable to read grade '^y^l materials^ 
Tbev offer a serious challenge to middle school teachers 
committed to developing the reading potential of every student . 

It is difficult to provide a general profile of the remedial reader. 
This group ranges in ability from the virtual nonreader to the 
reader who just needs a little push. , „ -n. ^ j 

The nonreader has virtually no decoding skills. This student s 
history of failure to r-ad has led to the development of negative 
attitudes, and the student may even brag, "I can t read Otten 
these students have self-concept and peer acceptance problems. 
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Jerry the Challenge is a typical nonreader. Chlldhixxl was not 
\ easy for Jerry. He was late to crawl and walk, and his lan^ujge 
\ development was slow. There were few reading materials in 
\ Jerry's home, and since his parents didn't read very much for 
Recreation or information, Jerry probably didn't perceive reading 
as important or fun. In first grade, Jerry just wasn't able to sit 
very long and listen to teachers or other students reavV Seat 
work, such as practicing letters of the alphabet and coloring 
circles, didn't hold Jerry's interest. He was always in a low 
reading group, but his reading was even lower than that of 
others in the group. Al ^his point in time, Jerry really doesn't 
think he can learn to reaJ and, therefore, he seems to have lost 
the desire to read. He can, however, deccxie a few words, and 
with the direction of a teacher he can read very simple stories 
written at a primary level. 

Teachers who work with students like Jerry need to use 
specific, carefuMy chosen reading methinis More important, 
they must be interested in these students and able to com- 
municate that interest. Middle schtxil teachers who are 
successful with these nonreaders may lack formal tuinii:);; in 
reading but communicate an "I know you can succeed" attitude to 
the student. The fewer students the teacher works with .it one 
time and the longer the tirr e available for reading instruction, 
the more successful will be the effort. 

The low level readers can read only the simplest .nateri.ils — k.w 
vocabulary, high interest materials. They can handle very little in 
the way of content area materials. These students usually have 
negative attitudes toward reading because of their record of 
failure. Teachers can make progrt*ss with these students by 
providing speci instruction in reading Mcills taik»red to each 
pupil's individu.'. reading problem. A caring teacher can often 
prevent these students from becoming school dropouts. 

Andrew the Passive Child is a low level reader. Andrew's 
pediatrician described him as a quiet baby who liked to sleep. He 
eventually mastered everything that other children did, but most 
development was months behind the average. His first attempts 
at learning to read were disastrous. Even the simplest readiness 
activities were difficult for Andrew. To make it even worse, 
Andrew has a sister two years younger who was reading simple 
books by age six. Consequently, he hates reading or any activity 
associated with reading. In middle school, Andrew can read at 
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about the third grade level. So he is not a nonreader, but just a 
slow reader with a very negative attitude toward reading. His 
negative feelings are reinforced by failing grades and teacher and 
faTnify displeasure. Even his peer group treats him as if he is 
dumb because he is not up to par in reading. 

Another type of remedial reader needs fu$t a UtfU push to 
become an on grade level reader. These students can read 
textbcx>ks but are often frustrated because they need help 
decodiag and comprehending. Hiese readers need a shot of 
motivation and extensive pr^:tice in reading. They require 
special attention but may not necrssarily need specialized 
remedial teaching in reading. 

An example of this sort of reader is Lottie the Underachiever. 
Lottie didn't walk or talk early, but neither was she extremely 
late. She enjoyed listening to books and would ask her 
kindergarten teacher to reread stories that she liked. She has a 
collection of books given to her by friends and grandparents. 
Kindergarten and first grade were smooth for Lottie, and in both 
years she scored above average on achievement tests. Everything 
was fine until Christmas of the sero:id grade when Lottie 
developed pneumonia after a long illness witi colds and flu. After 
a hospital stay of several weeks. !»he missed three months of 
school. Lottie's mother tried to help her with homework during 
this time, but even so she had begun to trail he" classmates. 
Though she cannot read her textbooks, she manages to answer 

Questions by listening in class. e doesn't hate to read, but she 
oesn't read very well. Now in ^enth grade, Lottie is reading at 
least three years behind grade level. 

Recordkeeping u important to help teachers summarize needs 
and establish programs for all these types of remedial readers. 
The following is an example of a general recordkeeping form: 



Rrmedul Readers 


<X indicjte*! that help is nerdi 


I'd) 








Studrnff Name 


Dccod- Cocnpre* Pronun^ 
ing hension ciation 


Rate 


Vocjb. 
ulary 


Study 

SkilU 


Inlemt 


Jerry 


XXX 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Andrew 


X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Lottie 




X 


X 


X 
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PROVISIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING 
A RL^DINC PROGRAM 

Middle Khool teachers have discovered several methods for 
meeting the special reading needs of cheir students, and tht 
foUo* ing five organizational designs are considered especially 
appropriate: (I) a reading skills laboratory, (2) reading classes 
designed for special needs (not necessarily remedial), (3) indi- 
vidualized language arts programs, (4) reading instruction in 
the content areas, and (5) recreational reading No one approach 
is complete in itself; a whole school reading program needs to 
incorporate all five designs 



A READING lABORATORY 

A reading laboratory is an area vvithm ihv middle schixil 
specifically designed to serve many remedial students, a place 
for developmental reading and study skill instruction The read- 
ing laboratory staff could include reading teachers, aides, 
volunteeis, peer tutors, and students from teacher training 
institutions. 

In the laboratory students can find materials to assist them 
with improverrent of reading skills These resources might in- 
clude low reading level, high-interest materials for remedial 
students, study skills materials, specific skills materials for stu- 
dents of all levels, and hardware designed to increase reading 
rate Students may be scheduled into the lab for instruction or 
can be encouraged to go during independent loarninx periods 



SPECIAL READlNr, CLASSES 

Special reading classes for remedial students involves more 
than grouping a classrcx>m of students on the basis of reading 
ability. These classes should be held apart from regular 
classroom activities, perhaps as a substitute for a given language 
arts period, during an independent study period, or in place of or 
in addition to other scheduled classes. 

Remedial reading classes should be kept small if students are to 
realize improvements. During a fifty- to sixly-minute period, 
reading teachers can work with no more than a group of twelve 
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to fifteen ttudentt. Progrttt often hinget on the speciji 
rebhonthip the reading teacher developt with each student, and 
these rebtionahipt take lime to foater. In order to be effective, 
the teacher alto needa enough time to plan appropriate activittet 
for each student. 

Multileveled reading materiab appropriate for the middle 
achool a tiadent must be available to the special reading teacher. It 
ia vital that teaching materials be appropriate for this level A skill 
that has been introduced in the primary grades and mutt be 
retaught in the middle grades cannot be introduced with pri- 
mary teaching materiab, because materials intended for young 
chik dren will turn off a middb schooler 

Special reading cbsses with trained teachers, adequate time, 
small cbss size, and appropriate materials can make the dif- 
ference between success and disappointment in the rejding skill 
development of middle Khool students 



INDIVIDUAUZED LANGUAGE ARTS PROCRAMS 

Ideally, all bnguage arts classes for middle school students are 
tndtvidualzied. With individualization, the reading needs of 
students at all grade levels can be accommodated: developmental 
reading materials are avaiUUe at all reading levels and un- 
mastered skills are developed individually or in small skill groups 
instituted for a short period of time 

This ideal is hardly ever achieved, however. For a variety of 
reasons, including Urge class size and departmentalization, it is 
often difficult to implement a totally individualized program 
Even when such bnguage arts classes dire established, it is 
sometimes difficult for the teacher to give the low level reading 
students the time they need. For this reason, special reading 
cbsses and/or reading bbs can complement an individualized 
bnguage arts program. 



READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

Although content area teachers cannot be expected to teach 
remedial decoding skills, it is their responsibility to develop 
comprehension, extend vocabulary, and improve study skills. 
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Sincr the reding mJtrrul of rach content arrj ha* it* o%\n *tyU' 
and unique vocabulary, content area teathrr* mu*t develop 
teaching methodf appropriate to their particular discipline 

If content area leachert fail to make provision* K>r student* 
who cannot decode or comprehend the assigned material, the 
ttudenti will derive nothing from theatf ignment and in addition 
will develop negative attitudes toward both the >ub|eit and 
toward reading in general Teachers need to accommtnlate the 
reading difference* among student* by presenting the subieit in 
a variety of ways: multileveled matenaU. nonprint material*, and 
class activities such as small group diM:u*sion* For a thorough 
discussion of content areas, see Chapter* 5 .ind ^ 



RECRLATIOKM RLADISC PROCRAM'y 

Recreational reading prtigram* *ervr many purp<»*r* F irst, 
students develop positive feeling* toward rrading Thry arr 
more likely to feel gixnJ about rradmj; if *rlf selrition and self • 
pacing IS a pari of the program Second, recreational reading 
gives students practice in all reading: s^tWs Third, student* 
develop a ta»te for good literature when middle MhiK>! Iibrarie* 
make available gixxl preadi>le*<ent and adiilevtent literature 
In short, recreational reading pri>KrJm* give *tudent*» an 
opportunity to develop lifeU^ng reading habit** A pri^gram of 
reireational reading i* ab*i>lutelv es^^rntial m a whi>le Mh<Hil 
readiri? prt>gram 



ORGANIZING THE READING PRCXIRAM 

Middle schools may differ fri>m one another in the wa> they 
are organized; therefi>re. organi/atii>n oi the reading prt>gram 
must differ alK> Two hoped fi»r iharattenstic* of middle *ihiHil 
organization are team teaching and large blixk* of time In 
middle schcH>ls still using a Jeparfr-^-ntali/ed iirgani/ation. 
teachers can combine the reading p' .ram with the language 
arts program This approach reduce* the number of students 
teachers need to observe and increase* the amount of time spent 
working with the students For instance, instead t»f *eemg 150 
students in a separate subject approach, the teat her might have 
75 to ^ students 



VALUl OF TIAM TEACHINC 

Tram tr^hing exittt when two or more trjihrr» pl4n 
together and work together for the benefit of thnr ftudentik 
Teaching team* can be interditctplinary or oriented to a 
particular tubfect area Interditciplinary team» have teaihrr 
repretentativet from all ma|Of difcipline«« with the team having 
complete retpontibility for planning and implementing the 
mttructtonal program for a group of student* Subiett jrra 
teams have teachers from a mngle subirct jrej i^hare «tudrnt» 
during a block of time 

Advantages of team teaching includr 

1 Teachers can provide for firxible gntuping ^> mor«* 
individuali/ation can cKcur 

2 Teachers can make best use i^i »tuJt-nt nkilU thri^u^h pvrr 
tutoring 

3 Timr c«in be better utili/rd »tudrnt> h^vr thf time 
necetMry for reading instruction 

4 Materials can be shared and thu% bt* .ivjilabU* to mi>rr 
students 

Middle schooh that jreorgani/ed int(» trai hmg tejm^i.in bettrr 
meet the diverse needs of student* Once thoy have made 
decisions about the reading nerds of thnr student^*, the team 
teachers can direct their ef f(«rt% at meetinK thit^^r net thr(>u>;h- 
out the school day 



GROPING WITH GRnUPJSG 

Some teachers feel that they can meet the reading need* of 
their students by subgrouping the large clas!» on the basts of 
reading ability Certainly* grouping withm the clas«> is superu>r to 
whole class instruction or ability grouping entire clas«eik But 
ability grouping of any kind does not narntw the range of abilities 
enough to ensure that the individual n( eds of students are met 
Since many teachers recogni/e this and also reali/e the problems 
asscKiated with ability grouping, they knik for other alternatives. 
Some form of individualized reading prof^ram is usually the best 
solution 
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FOR THi TIACHINC Of RMDINC SKILLS 

•ki^ accompanying twtt. ar» bring uf*d in^bool* The 

SSrTand teachers then pr*.cnb* .C.v.Kr. .ha. w.H devekjp 
S^^lifk«l -kill Although th.. approach ha. •«»«"'»^\^ »^ 
Xr ulr r«n«lul fading teacher, .t pre«rnt. many prc^m. 
for middle .chool language art. t^^herv ,|,„^nt*ry 
M«t of thete •y.tem. are designed for the '•'"^""[y 
.tuiJIit Hour, a J hour, are required «° fdmmj.ter je»U. 
r«-ord .tudent profile*, and wnte pre»cnpt;on» 0» course, 
KhSJl te5,er!7hould be fam.lar w.th studen.. readmg 
^.kJment. but we do not retommend u.e of a read.ng .y^f m^ 
Sh empha... on .pec.f k .k.ll. can re.ult m a 'ragmrnted 
nSSmrprogrim w.th too l.ttle attenfon devoted to pr.i t.c.ng. 
applymg. and enioy.ng readmg 

SCHOOtWIDE ACTION PLAN 

In every ca.e. teachrr, need to mvolved .n ^^'f^^'^rP'^^'"''' 
of an^t,on pUn for the .mprovement of rrad.oK ' ' 

mvoLed .n the development of plan*, they are much more l.kely 
to SnpUment them A reading committer .hou d hfvr a wjde 
r«r^ntation of teacher, and be .n iri^ al ke 

S[rTfacultv No two middle whool reading plan, w.ll be al.ke 
S^au.*1he Itudent.. the phy.Kal re^^urce.. the perK>nnel. and 
STe material reKn.rce. are different .n -hcK>l 

A .tronc .taff deve opment program »hould be a part i»r me 
.rh^w^ractk,rplarThrough .taff development teacher* 
raitcome m^aSire of the need, of student* and o way. to 
mLi the.e need. T»>gether. .n c»K.prrat.vr effort,, teach 
rrTjanim^lem^t effective read.ng program, for the.r middle 
Khool »tudenti 



CHAPTER 3 

THE REMEDIAL READERS 



Teachcrt rveognue nuny middle Khoo! tiudent* arr frut- 
Iratcd by their injMity to read mjieruk appropriate for I heir 
groun. This group of frustrated readert afler« the middle 
•chool «taff ofte of ktt greatetl chaJlenget 



THE CHAUENCE OF TH^EMEDIAL READERS 

At M group, reifiedial readers in the middle Khool d^tplay the 
foBoMHng cnaracterittlcf: <1) intuffictent decoding «kilU. (2) 
inadequate comprehension. (3) limited tight word vocabulary, (4) 
inability to read tilently, (5> poor attitude toward reading* (0) 
feelingt of "1 cannot read," and (7) poor teU^concept 



INSUFnCIENT DECODINC SKItLS 

Many remedial ttudentt are unable to Jrcode wordt in 
matenaU at or near grade level. There it a range of ability here, 
from the virtual nonreader to the ttudent who can decode or 
call wordt but not efficiently or with eate 

Teachert may be able to identify thete difficultiet through 
•tandanllied tettt. Hcnvever, for zeroing in on tpecif ic proMemt. 
a criterion referenced tett or a dUgnottn reading tett thould be 
uted. Informal reading inventorirt. at tuggetted by Potter and 
Rae*^, are of tremendout #id in pinpointing diffHuitiet 

To determine if ttudentt can decode printed material, the 
teacher can telcct a one*hundred word pattage and atk each 
ttudent to read the material akmd The ttudent who mitcallt no 
more than two or three wordt from the pattage %vill probably be 
aUe to decode the materul with httle or no difficulty If thete 
telectiont are graded, the teachert can determine the reading 
grade level for the ttudent Graded material it available from 
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lommeriUl inform*! riding (nv»M>u.rif. .lah 4. ^'varolii »- 
or (mm graded ba.al reader .election. To drUTmlnr .,n'c f it 
d«Xg problem., thf .tudent i. a.ked to read "rally while »he 
?e^cher "record, the type, of error, the .tudent m-k" O * 
reading error, or ml.cue. can provide u.eful Information about 
.tudent decoding, e.pecially If ml.cu.. are analyzed a. tug- 

Ke.ted by Goodman'*. . , , i ui^ 

Once teacher, determine reading grade level and .peclfic 
decod Sg "oblem., .tudent. can be provided with activ tie. thai 
hdp them overcome their general and .peclfic d' 
decoding. Spache" and Burmel.ter' »uggc.t excellent activltle. 
de.iKned to remediate deciKling difficulties. 

The following activitie. are de.igned for the student with 
dcvixling difficultie.: 

1 Phratf fhih card* - We recommend the u.e of flash cards 
with entire phrases rather than single wiirds so that sight 
words can be presented in a meaningful context. 

2 Wrilinx ^\ot^ts - Provide situations where the student writes 
or dictates stories. The words will be meaningful because 
the student wrote them, and that interest should motivate 
decixiing. 

y Nym jamrs - Games can be played using antonyms, 
homonyms, and synonyms. For example, form small teams 
of three students each and ask teams to come up with the 
most examples of antonyms, homonyms, or synonyms 
during a set period of time. Student interaction aids in 
building vocabulary. 

4 ?rt\xx «Hpi»frs - Fewer than twenty Prefixes comprise over 
eighty percent of all words containing prefixes. (Prefixes 
used most often include tx. un. m, pre. ht. com. and nr.) 
Commercial and teacher-made activities such as matching 
games, word sheets, and prefix bingo can help students 
practice the use of prefixes. 

5 SMx pantcmmt - Have students act out different sets of 
suffixes. For example, with suffixes the word b,g become, 
b,ggtr or b,ggtst. Encourage students to use comparative 
suffixes in a dramatization. This kind of activity often gives 
students a better understanding than written exercises 
can provide 
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6. Word tndint jf«mr — Tht moft commonly utrd word rhdmnn 
Includt /y. i. rW. And mtnl, Drmonitr^lr how Ihritr word 
tndlngf art uttd In context. BUcken out thr word rndlnK* 
In « ntwipaptr or magazlnt artlik «nd aik »tudi*nt» U> 
fupply tht mitting word endlngt . 

7. Word fMmiiiH — Uw phonogramt or word f^milie* -luch an 
k»l, mn^ Mf. Many programmed male rUU u»e word famlllet, 
or you can make tlldlng card tlotteri, small pizxa wheels, or 
puzzle pieces. After the students Identify the words, ask 
them to write stories using these words. 

a, Word g^mtf — Bingo or other sight word gtimes are often 
used. Before deciding if these games are worthwhile the 
teacher must consider the time spent playing the game, the 
number of unknown words, and the effectiveness of 
^the game. 



INADEQUATE COMPREHENSION 

Some students are able to pronounce words but cannot 
comprehend materials written at their grade level. Once teachers 
are certain that youngsters can decode a given selection, they 
can assess the level of comprehension. 

There are several reliable procedures to measure comprehen- 
sion. Teachers can ask students to discuss selections they have 
read. First ask for an overview of the passage, then ask specific 
questions about the selection. The questions should be inter- 
pretive as well as factual. If the student can answer at least six 
questions out of ten, the material is probably suitable for that 
student. If students are having difficulty comprehending what 
they read, the teacher should ask: What is the difficulty? Are 
students interested in the material? Were they reading the 
material for a particular purpose? 

Comprehension is a complex area worthy of much attention. 
The following strategies are of interest to those teachers seeking 
to improve students' comprehension skills: 

1. Lhten for the main idea — For students who have trouble 
identifying main ideas, teachers tan read short paragraphs 
from content area materials ~- the social studies book, for 
example. Progress from paragraphs where the main idea is 
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obvlou* to pjir«j|r*phi whtre tht m^ln l» imb*dd»d. 
RtAdlni «loud Mow* f tudtntf to hwr the ldv«» «nd Jvoidi 
othtr rtadlng probltmi Studtnti c*n bt «»k«d to ri.*d the 
p«r«gr«ph «t tht conduilon of the txerciie The t«me 
proctdurt worki for finding lupportlng idt*f . 

2, Clou txtrthtt - M«k« cUwt tKtrciMi by deleting one or two 
word! from * ••ntenct written *t the appropriate instruc- 
tional level, For maximum effectlvenew, chooie lentencei 
from newf paper orticlei, comict, and other hiHh-intere»t 
felectiont, Black felt-tip pen can be uied to obfiure .elected 
wordi when uiing a newipaper article. If ""/'"C" 
retyped, make f ure all deleted wordi are replaced by '[nef ot 

equal length. For example; The pitcher the ball 

to the third 

i. MuUiltvtltJ kih - Multilrveled kit. offer material, on a 
wide range of reading .evel. and come complete with 
comprehen.lon exf rci.e.. Mo.t kit. have .imple direction, 
for .tarting, maintaining, and evaluating .tudent. progre.. 
in the material.. When u.ing kit. it i. important for the 
teacher to confer with .tudent. on the amount of material 
read and the degree of comprehension. Many new kit. are 
.pecifically de.igned for .tudents who require low-level, 
high-intere.t material. 

4 C/««i/yi«* gimtt - Classifying can be taught through 
commercial or teacher-made games that help student. 
Identify main ideas Teachers can start with simple pictures 
of automobiles and ask students to classify cars as foreign or 
domestic. Students move on to word cards and c assity 
things like fruits and vegetables. When students can classify 
simple objects, they can progress to classifying phrases. 

5 Stqutmt achvihti - Comic strips provide sequencing exer- 
cises that are inexpensive and interesting, cover the comic 
strip with clear Contact paper, then cut out each individua 
comic picture. Ask students to place the pictures in logical 
order Students may assemble a comic strip in an order that 
i» different from the original, but so long as the conversa- 
tion is logical, the activity has served the purpose of getting 
students to think about correct sequence 

6 High-inttrtsl. low-vocabulary workbooks - Several companies 
publish workbooks of this type. Workbooks can be used as 



dttlnnrd or can trrvr a» 4 ■prmitboarJ to m4ny individu.il 
ACtlvitltf. Actlvltiri on tinKlr or doublr pagrii 4rc* morr 
likely to Intrrttt ttudentti brcAU«r thry C4n briitmplrti^d in 
4 thort timt, One workbiHik c«n yield numrroun ^vtivitim. 
4nd if two workbooks iirr used no page* .irr lo»t in 
mounting, An antwer key thould br Jv^ibblr for »^lf* 
checking. 

7. Wip^i^Mtf/ (onffrfn(f$ A> with peer tutoring, human 
interaction yieldt high returns in comprehrniion develi>P' 
ment. A teacher's questions and reinforcement can help a 
student greatly improve thinking comprehension 

a. /Vrr tuloring — Many students just nerd to hear i»ther 
students explain how they arrived at right answers By 
hearing verbal accounts of another person's ways of solv- 
ing or understanding, students can impnwe their own 
comprehension, 

P. Small group interadion — Provide opportunities for discussion 
and interation. Students' thinking becomett clearer when 
they hear another person's point of view on selected ti>pics 
or issues. 

UMITED SIGHT WORD VOCABUIARY 

Remedial readers in the middle school often have some 
decoding skills but are handicapped by a limited sight vtxabulary . 
Teachers might become aware of this handicap by listening when 
students redd aloud on an individual basis. Al* rnately, teachers 
may administer an individual sight word list such as the Dolch 
Basic Sight Word List' or the Fry Instant Words >^ Tests such as 
these can be administered to a group, with the teacher asking 
students to circle the listed words as they are pronounced. 
However, if time permits, the individual method of adminis- 
tering sight word tests is superior. 

There are nnany ways for teachers to help students improve 
their sight word vocabulary. Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Chechen — Make checkerboards and write a word on e^ch 
square. The game is played like checkers, but before players 
can place checkers on a new square, they must pronounce 
the word on that square. 

2. Dominoes — Make word dominoes by dividing index cards 
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imi> iwo fMri» 4nJ wrihnK a vvi>iJ on vMh li.tlt l'**' iM^h 
wi>rd nu>rr rhan mur l*Uv ihr K»unr hki u'kuI.h iK>inihi>« '.. 
ii> nukr 4 movr, »tudrni* m.Mi h VM>rvU ih.ii .ur ihr *».uni' 
HiH<i> t hr g4mf» i» pbyrJ UVe rt*^iil.ir hn>;i> wuh wi>rJ 
i4rd» dividrd inii» Iwrnty hvr ^.q Mrr* A wi>i J in wrmrn in 
r^vh tiliMff* Studrni* lovrr ihr word vvilh ^ iiMrkt^r .i* 
*i>mroni* proni>unvr» H 
4 f,H>flM// M^kr .1 i.«rdbi>.ud »ih>iI>.iII firU wilh linr* 
indii^iinK 10 yard*, .uul .uld ^.udhiMid hH>il>.dl Mtkr 
niKht word i.ifd* .ind pl.uv ihrm »»ur i«p A siiidrni who 
ii>rrrilly idrnlifir* a word .idxMmr^ lln- b.ill 10 vardi* An 
uuorrn I idrntifK.^lK»n mr.inH 4 p«Mi.illy. no ihr pl.wrr }^ovs 
baikward 10 v.ud* Thr pl^v i> ^imil.u li> tooiKHI. ihr 
winner i» ihr uludrnl whi> mi>vrH a\\ ihr w»iv di»w ti ihr 
bi>.»rd 



Si>mr Hiud«»nl* i.innol rr.id sil^nlly *>i Ji> vMlh diftuultv 
Thr .ih'rl tt'.uhrr i.in npol ihrsr siudrnls nsulin^ ^liUid vrrv 
M>flly i>r forming ihr v\-ords wilh ihnr lips whi-n .i^kod li> rr.ul 
fulrntly Jhvnv rr.idrr* i>f Irn h.ur problrms wilh ii>mprrhrnsu)n 
4nd «>f lOurM* re.id ?»li>wly Many rr.»d«n^ pn^^r.^nis rmph.isi/*' 
i>r.il reading, and ihi* may lontnbule u> thr pri>blrni. ihildrrn 
receive little, if any, prailue in ^iilenl reading 

How lan leaihers help students impri>vr silnil readii>K skilK' 
The h>lli>win>; leihnii|ues have h'en suiies^tiil 

1 Lhru^iHi jium Sltidents whi> nwd sohlv ti> ihemselves »>r 
min e iheir lips when reading i>ftr. have diMii ully breaking 
ihis habit ^ »ungMers wht> ihew >;um i>r pul a pemil m 
iheir mouth are made aware lhat ihen lips are min ing Thi*. 
iH a first »lep to breaking ihe habil 

2 Bixyks wtfk audtotapfs Listening ti> l.ipes thai atiompany 
btHiks I an help students read wilhi>ul mi>vjng thnr hps The 
tapes save readers the lask of sounding out I he words, 
and often subv(xali/ing disappears 

3 Read. nad. and read 1 he besi pi>sMble renu«dy is praitue 
Most sludenis whi> read i>f len i>n an iiulependenl level sli>p 
reading orally and subviKally 



POOK ATTnUPl tOWARP RlMVNi. 

Middle ichMeri who do not rr4d wril grnrMlly ili»hkr 
mdinn Thif nVMtlvf 4ttltudr t» utu^lty Mutrrrd by HMdmK 
Dr4Ctlce« «nd the verbal and nonverbal behavior i>f teachert, 
family, and peert Informal inventonet of reading interest* and 
rtadlnn attitudes can be uted to identify thene «tudent», who 
avoid reading whenever they ian It i» not eauy to help Ktudentt 
overcome poor attitude*, but the following •uggentionn can be 
tuccettful; 

1. WorkhtHher Middle KhcH>l ntudentt 4re greatly influ- 
enced by their peem; therefore, having a fellow wtudent 
with a good attitude toward reading work with a reader 
who hai a poor attitude i» very . ffet tive In most cane* a 
peer tutor can bring about change much fatter than a 
teacher 

2, Somiihin^ fitn — Students who are given opptirtunitiet to 
choote their own reading materials usually ch(Hi»e 
materials meaningful to them Offer choices covering a 
wide range of interest and readability, ,ind ask studentu to 
make their own selectionn 



FEEUNCS OF I CANNOT REAP 

Some students not only have a negative attitude toward 
reading but are convinced that they cannot learn to read Most 
remedial readers in the middle Khwl have developed these 
feelings It Is a challenge to provide remedial readers with 
opportunities for success You could try these approaches; 

1. LanfUMge experience Honei — Demonstrate to the student that 
she or he can read something; ask the student to dictate a 
story and then read it back Students who experience small 
successes often enough will soon realize that they can read. 
In order to be successful this type of remediation must 
occur on an individual basis 

Z Confidence conferences Teachers need to have individual 
conferences with students to convey their confidence in 
each student's learning potential Many students have been 
"bottle fed ' so long they are unaware the responsibility for 
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«bout If 
POOR SlU CONClPT 

:!S».ltion. for helping ..ud.nU improve .elf -concept 

^.T.n.VrMd Lo^ achiever. c*n help younger .tudent. .o 
r. thiv knriuVt • little bit more than the ycjunger 
long " 'i"^*^ '^J ,,p,„ence 4 .urge of felf- 
3 den^: ^Zl ty -ch Je .t-tu. with tie younger 

uwr rMinil «:hi.»»m.nl For .n.t.nc,. you ml,K ..k 
Km. to m.k, ubi, drcoralion. lo. . ho-.' <»' 

Young.t.rI .hould have opportunit.e. to excel in non- 
•c*dcmlc are*.. . 
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•uptrtvncv tucrta* with thr «i«iKnm<rhl 4iul ihu« IrrI hikh) 



READINC APPROACHES APPROPRIATE FOR 
MIDDLE SCHOOL REMEDIAL READERS 

Mkkllt Khool itAchvrt c«n chount ^rnunn mAhy Uiffrrrnt 
approKht* to rtMling intlruction Kir rtmrdMl rr^iirr* (1) 
ftndtvklu«llttd rt^MJlng, (2) Unguaxr exprnrncr. (3) bat^l rr^dlng* 
(4) prMrammtd rt«dlnK. and (3) 4n cHlritu or iombmrd 
«ppro«cn. 

# 

INDIVIDUAUZID RIADINC 

In an Indivkluallttd program ttudrntt ftclnt thvir tmn rrading 
malvrlaU and pact inemfttlvtt. Teachrr itudent ^nferrncet 
providt opporlunltltt to diKutt trade bcxikt or other extra- 
currkuUr mattrialt tht student It reading During conferencet 
they alao vvork on tklll development when It u appropriate to do 
•o. Both teacher and atudenl keep records of conferences, noting 
the strengths and needs of the student 

Barbe and Abbott' present man> practical ideas regarding 
Individualised or personalised programs They emphasi/r that in 
addition to the actual teaching of reading, a reading pn^ram 
must devek>p the student's love for readinK 

Teachers who favor the Individualised appriMch feel its major 
strength Is that students are reading materials intereiting to 
them and appropriate to their level Student-teacher vonfermces 
usually last from three to ten minutes and are scheduled at least 
twice per week. The high degree of personal attention given each 
student seems to motivate readers and build self-confidence. 

One drawback of the Individualised approach is the amount of 
time retujired to conduct conferences and keep individual 
records. Then. too. many teachers feel they must read a book 
before they can conduct a conference. This need not be an 
obstacle, however. By Kanning the bcKik during the conference, 
a teacher can ask meaningful questions abi>ut iharatters. plot, 
and setting without having read the entire book 

Although individualised reading is an excellent way to 
motivate the remedial reader the teacher must make extra 
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About what iKty ^rt Ihlnkinfi Thf l^4(hvr bgiMii up%m omI 
UnfMgf •kilif by allawmg tludtnl* lo (iut^ir or ivnir ihcir 
IhoyMHlf on paptr 

Attrn^ fUttf^tt thai ihit Appr^ch h«lp« tiuJ^nit rvAlur th«^ 
lnl«rrf»UllMfhlp Among rf^dtnu. wrltinn. ttpr^kinK. li«tfnlnK« 
and Ihinkinf. A m«|or sdy^nu^w of ihr Uniiu4||v rxpfritmtr 
approach it lK«l Iht rtading malrruU 4rv mvaninKhil 10 tht 
rtiidfr fincf tht wordt art derived (ftim thr uludrnt't own 
tiiptrl<i''icf Crtllct of thf approach po*nt uut lhal ttmr ihr 
rtadinK malt rialt art tho»i> writif n by ihr rradrr. thrrr u tiant 
opportunity to drvtlop ntw tdta* ihrouKh rradtnK 

Ailhoufth thf languagf fnprrifnif appn^ach lan br valuablr, 
thf pnHff» i» <)ultf timf contummn *f thr ttudrnt lannoi vvrHf 
an^ thf rf fort mutt dictate to thr Iraihrr If dutahon 
nfcf nary, try uting a teacher aide, volunteer. % ro«» anr lutor. or 
ptf r lutor record the daialed *ionr% 



BASA^ RIADINC 

Baft I reidert are tett o< b<H»kf ii>ni4»nin>i rr«HJmg »ele(lion» 
graded in difficulty Specific »kilU are introdiurd and sequenced 
a^^v^rdlng to the philotophy of ihe wriler* and editoi* The 
teacher'* guide* contain »ugKr«iion» for iraihing and offer a 
rationale for the approach Mint bata! reader* are accompanied 
by workbooks and other supplementary matenaU 

If b^^l readers are uaed in a middle >ch«iol remedial reading 
progtim, they should not be followed page by page with 
accompanying workbooks Often the basal reader i^pelU failure 
for th ^ student who has known only failure with ba»aU Students 
shouki not be reading from basals used m prevHius grades* even 
though they may be appropriate to the students' reading levels 

Oral reacting of basals is valuable for purposes of diagnosis and 
for sharing. Although some teachers are strong believers in oral 
readings too much oral reading can be harmful Remedial readers 
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ffMltrf fth^irf 0f«Uy. iKiry thiHiU prMlHt liml 4ml fP44 «*n|v 



mOCMM^ff D MADING 

Pro(|r*miii«d rM^bng m«ttfMli pr#»#nl l#Arnln|| uH^ltnt in 
mmU ftttpt And provMk immtKiMtf rtmf^rtrmvnl 4 ftlu«l«^nl'i 
mpoHM. An MlvAntAgt of pro|r#fnfn#<l r^Mling i« iHai tluUtnii 
CAn procttd «e th«ir own r#it« On# dlMdv«nU||f it iKaI rt mtJul 
•tudtnti nwiy gtt fru»tr«l«d if Ihtir proirvtt it tlow 



THf £Ct£CnC OK COMBINED APPROACH 

Thtrt It no ont btti mtlhod lo itjch rirAJinK lu rrmvdul 
rMdm. TtM:h#rt who «rt tucctttful utr trvfr4il mfihadt. 
•tWctinf th# mott ApproprtAlv onct for r^rh tiudtni 

Somt tay thiit th* tcltctk Approach it « 'cop our* and thai 
ttachtrt cannot function under ihlt tytlt m Granitd. 11 it nol 
taty to ut« t#vtral approachet. and ttachtrt muti undtrtiand 
tht reading procttt, bt wtU vtrttd in malt rtalt and approachrt. 
bt profMtnt In atttMing tludtnit' netdt. and be or%Mmi^ in 
manating matehalt and rtcordt 

A ttacner uting an tcltctic approach utct one or more 
approachft bett tulltd to iht Itarning tiyle of a parfkular 
ttudtnt. For enamplr tht itachtr obttrvtt thai S^rah. a 
rtnntdial rtadtr* dott nol tttm 10 bt making much progrttt with 
a programmtd rtading approach, to iht itachtr dtcidtt 10 iry a 
comhnalkm of languagt tuptritnct and indivniualiftd rtading 
Thttt Iwo approachtt* along wilh pttr lulorlng. provt lo bt 
vtry tfftctivt 

Several variablet Influtm iht numbtr of approaihtt uttd ( I ) 
the learning nttdt of tht tludtnlt. (2) iht (|ualily and quanlily of 
mattrialt avallabit lo iht itachtr. O) Iht managtmtni tkillt and 
expertite of the Itachtr and (4) iht numbtr of tiudtntt in iht 
claat Ttachtrt need lo rtmtmbtr lhal difftrtnctt among 
remedial readert are probaMy at ttriking at difftrtnctt btlwttn 
remedial and acceleraled readert. and Ihtrtfort ihty thouM 
eKerdae caution in attetting rtmtdial rtadtrt and impltmtnl- 
ing intlnictional tiraltgitt Enperience. inltrttl. snd tiaff dt- 



y9tii|Hn*ni hflp ii*«th«r* b*tMmf mwri* iMwIuIrr*! t« ihrti chilly 

Aiiiiud* m jmpofuni. imo l«'*«K#r» nwM u» N» «•»♦ i»u*fa 

wiii mH ft#d Whw t»*dwf» birW iJwi Mmi^ni. i«nn0i lt«ff» 
«o T9»d. ih<Hr tuftPKioni will prob*Wy b» ttmhrmM RfiwUui 
rvMkr* h4v9 r*jWd«»«i*n *n4 ihry f>««hil i»*f h»r» *yh»»b»U*vf ih*i 
lh«y wjM tuffftd Tf«*h»M >vhu p#rt«v» rrmrdul f«*d»r* m 
ptMillvv w*y« *r» hMdtNl (f> ih# rt«hl d»mltt»« Whtir ii-Athin* 



CHAPTER 4 

THE ON GRADE LEVEL READER 
AND THE ACCELERATED READER 



On irMlt Iwfl rt^dtn iff thuMF •igd^rnit whit hdivr UuUr 
dUhcwy rMdirm mAttrult typtc^lv Mm9%i «t lh«rircurrtni urAdr 
livti AmWf «Nd rMcltrt art tiic#iWnt rt^r%. « >mp9itni with 
maltrtelt 6ni$Md for •tiidtntt in Rr«dk« hight r ( h«n ihnr own 
TKoufth both fttMipt ttUI h^vt r9«dinff nPtdt. m<«ny nm«« ih#iN^ 
Of% t^idfo l#¥«i «fid «ccri#r«t«d rf^dkrf bvcomt k^it in thf imwd 
b i C i w t thtir rtadtng «b«btMrt ttMn in ttirp with nr^df Irvvl 
fwdint dtfn«rwif 

Th« on fradt Itvtl «nd •cc»l«r«if«i middtt Khooi rt Ad«r» h^vt 
ffw or no Mcolhni proUbm* with the tKcrpiipn tomt ntw and 
difficult wordf or fNroptr noun*. Since th#«r itudenii havt no 
•trtou* p r ob W mt with compnrhtntion. ii »• diffkult lo u^niify 
itMHr tpccifk ttrtngtht «nd w««knni*#f However both uruup* 
requlrt toino direct reading instruction aimed at meeiinn the 
Miowlna netda: < I ) need for oet ier comprehention. (2) need for a 
wider and more varied vocabulary. (J) need for impr«)ved tiudy 
AlXh, (4) need to ifKWw^ flexibility of rale. 4nd (5) need I0 d<t 
more recreational reading 



MEED FOR BETTER COMPREHENSION 

Readert who have emc#llent decoding tkilU may •nil 
perience (kffkulty comprehending Middle nhooier* need lo 
com p re h end at three level*: literal inierpreiive. and evaluative 
Aft one teacher put it. students need to be able to read the line, 
rvad between the tinea, and read beyond the line* Siudenu who 
are accuetomed to literal or factual quetnon* may havedif f iculty 
anewering question* at the interpretive and evaluative level* 
For Idoae about various levels of questions, see Sanders 

Taachers can use several methods to determine the com- 
yee h ena t on abilities of on grade level students They can have 
students read a selected passage and then 4sk them questions 
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SiuUrnt« 41 JiHrrrni IrvrU* 4r wiTk i*n ni4irn4U lM*mihr 
•4mr kit tr4ihrf» •HmmH r^riM.r i4uli*»f* %^ilh WiU 
rn»urr ih4i •luUrtiu Jo »*r%»*mr kH*rra 

•ivr 4nJ rfir* lur 4* i»vihr* bv mirrr ,iin>5 jcim lr« 

Of •horl •tonr« fr*»w fir%*«fM|*rt« i»f ni4|ft4/ttiri Mr 
K'Wrr* ImUiilr ^4ril% .|ur*liiMi« 4kHHil \hr «ririlu»tt* 
hlr K»Wrr» itlori* r4Mlv 4rr UMf4Nr ^^lU 4rr 4 it%HHi 
mvr^imrnf ih Itmr 4nJ rf h*ri K»r ihr miJJtr H.h.I ir 41 Krr 
.1 i\^mrffl^ i****** '^'^ ^ hrf * I 4n .»bt4*n f 4«k 1 4f 1H4I 

lonMuihinh inirrr»i low vi**4hMUf> iii»rir* 4rul i^wr^luwiti 
4K»wi fhr •lonr* Thr%r i4fiK W4v wirJ v%iih p4i*«i i»l 
%tUiJrnl« 10 krrp mirmi hiith Tr4ihrr« i4o m4kr tHnr 
own 4ihvily 4 4f J» fi»f * i^ftiprrhrii^ion bv p4«itnK 4 iior ^ on 
4 4 4rJ 4nd wriim|$ •rvrr4l tnir»l»on« jKnil ihr •ti»fv 

lri»fti Mrw»|uprr% 4nJ 4%k *luJri»K f»» iinJrflior fhr m4in 
,Jr4« »n r4ihp4r4K''»rh Sr^ rr4l o»pr « ibr ^ um i<i.ur..f 
Ihr nrw%p4prr pro\uJr i M,H»^h tti.tirfi^K »»»f ,1 »fv.ill Kfi»up 
M hviiv 



Nf in lOR A WIIHR AND MORI VARItO V(X ABtlARY 

On n^J^^ levrl jind 4urlrr4lril »luJrnu »»hrn nrtHl!oimfr4%r 
ihrir rr4dinic vtH4bul4fv 4nJ 4JJ ihr fuhnr»% i»< ihrir 
UnKUJKr Limitrd viH4buUrv on br ihr roult of 4 homr 
environment where vtH4buUrv »♦ mr 4jcrf 4nJ whrrr p4reni» Ji> 
very litllr vulunt4ry rr4dinK Tr44hrf» i4n 4%%r*« .ludrnu 
vacjbuUry by i>bM»rvinK iheir wriiinK by li%frninR 10 ihrir or4l 
UnKU4Ke, 4nd by being 4W4re ot ihrir 4biliiy lo drhnr word* 



I h^tnf mmh^^ mmm^gt ^tuA^nt* 9«k# Mmpir «irm4« 
4% >'tf« ami f^f0 AfKl iMrfMf «» m^ny m#«ii^m|i* f«*f thr 

form* pMtiry «rf UM^f ul m «l#vf toMnn vt^^lHiUry (M»**l 

ilw*r Mrriiinii (0rmt ) Wriitnii fh#»# fypr* f»l fwiry may hi' 
^ HLft^up f flori trM<i«. lor m«tAm». i«n h* ««Mn|«i*wl fcy 4 
»m«ll griHip 

4 .^/fUM ^«iMi#r«iti|| Student* it* thrrmjih th# ^IpH^bri. 
vvniini ihr firti m«rd« iK«l tomt lu mavd I^ti f»^H Irlirr ct| 
ihr Jiiokihri l^tudvni* tan ^orli m rMir% of in thr##« 4ml 
ihr ruV* can v*ry For in«MrHir. «tuiif ni«i*n Ki*w m*ny 
hrnm lK#y i^n prociNKi ihrfnigh ihr 4iph4itirt tn 4 ttllr^n 
minulr p^fH^. or thry i*n lui thrrf* mtrd* far r4Kh Mftr 
or rtK«»rd cwly fiv#-kllrr wi>ril« 

5 \1U4t^t ^^4* An c«y r^riy ii*mr thai wori* Mrtih middle 
•chooWr* involvr* Atvint tludtni* Iriitr combtnamm* and 
4»iing thtm to form *• many m»rd« at ih^^y can from iKr 
(omblnation IW turf* iKi^ MN^d m>rd ionlam« riHHiKh 
vow^U to thai t^vrrai word* can tprIM from il Vsry 
fuW^ to alk>w tiudtnt* to add Irtirr » lo form nrw v«^d«. or 
rr^irki «iud#ni« to ivotdf of ihrra* or ftnir h^titrt 

e \Vff^ tt^d« Form iK# (ta«« into trv^ral ||rtHip« ar»d 
inikiruct tach «tud<mt w*ihm ihr|ircHipiobrow«r ihrougha 
maftaiinc to fir%d ihrtr word« ww 10 them iKai they ihink 
no onr dte tn the itroup linowt The ttudent wm^ each 
MTord on a separate card DHtM^furke« thould be available 
tach ttudent «etll thow one card 10 the crimp to «ee if 
snyofi^ in the group knoifvik the word After the meaning >« 
ihecked in the dKtKmary. the neitl t ludeni pretenft a card 
A poini It given for each kr>own «vord 
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42 READING INSTRUCTION IN THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 



7. CrawDori puzzles — Crossword puzzles from the newspaper 
or from puzzle books can provide an excellent vocabulary 
exercise. Many students enjoy composing their own 
crossword puzzles to be used by other students. 

8. Synonym fun — Students look up ten common words in the 
thesaurus and then write a silly story using the more 
difficult synonyms for those words. Students can work m 
pairs and share their stories with another pair of students. 
Obsolete words — Students make lists of words no longer in 
use, getting tips from parents and other adults. Alongside 
these obsolete words, write words that are commonly used 
in their place today. This is a good team activity and 
stimulates much interest in vocabulary development. 

10. Listing sexist words — Middle schoolers enjoy finding those 
words in their vocabularies based on the word man, for 
instance. Students today are aware of sexist language and 
many delight in making lists. 

11. Regional or dialect dictionary — Students enjoy developing 
dictionaries of words common to one particular region or 
dialect. Every part of the country has words that are unique 
to that region. Middle school students can usually think of 
some words, but this is a good activity in which to involve 
adults. 

12. Slang dictionary — Middle schoolers love slang and are usually 
delighted to have the opportunity to develop a slang 
dictionary (It is important to emphasize the difference 
between slang and profanity.) This is a good small group 
activity. 



NEED FOR IMPROVED STUDY SKILLS 

Students must acquire study skills if they are to become 
independent learners. Major task areas include locating informa- 
tion, organizing information, and using graphic aids. Within 
these task areas are included several specific study skills - for 
example, using an appendix, using an encyclopedia, and using 
a glossary. , o , , 

Many middle schoolers who read without serioud problems 
desperately need to improve their study habits. Teachers can 
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determine if students possess good study habits by observing 
their work and by administering informal inventories con* 
structed to assess skills in this area. Helping students analyze 
their current study habits is a first step toward developing good 
habits. The following inventory helps students identify present 
habits and indicates to the teacher and the students student 
learning preferences. The inventory can be modified to meet 
particular needs by including or excluding certain items. 



STUDY SKILLS INVENTORY 
HOW I LIKE TO STUDY 

Like Not 

Me Like Me 

1. I don't like to check my own work. 

2. I study best in the morning. 

3. I like to choose my assignments. 

4. I like assignments that I do myself rather 
than those done in a group. 

5. I like writing but I don't like reading. 

6. I like daily assignments rather than 
week-long assignments. 

7. I wait until tlie last minute to finish my 
assignments. 

8. I enjoy drawing. 

9. I don't plan my work very well. 

10. I study best at night. 

11. I like to finish my work on time. 

12. I don't like to use the library. 

13. I like to make things as part of my 
lessons. 

14. I want to finish my work at school. 

15. I would rather work in a group than 
work alone. 

16. I study best in the afternoon. 

17. I can find anything I want in the library. 

18. I like to check my own work. 

19. I organize my time well. 

20. I don't mind reading but I hate writing. 
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There are many wayt to teach students good study skills. 
Experienced teachers have had success with these methods: 

1. Fun Mritk following directions — Students work in pairs to write 
directions for simple activities such as making a paper 
airplane. After students complete the writing, they ex- 
change directions with another pair of students and carry 
out the directions. This exercise helps youngsters learn to 
follow printed directions on packages, instructions included 
%vith kits, and step-by-step science experiments. 

2. Oral note taking — Some students have difficulty deciding 
what ideas should be written down when making notes on 
written material. A good exercise starts with the students 
reading a few simple paragraphs aloud. After discussing 
what the students think is important for note writing, they 
write their ideas on the chalkboard. This note taking 
activity is followed with a written activity. 

3. Library orientation — Many middle schoolers need to become 
more aware of the resources of the school library in order to 
fully utilize its facilities. The content of an orientation 
session will depend upon the knowledge and experience 
that the students already demonstrate. Avoid lecture 
sessions; it is usually best to follow a brief introduction with 
exercises that require students to actually find information 
or practice other library skills. For instance, to teach the use 
of the biographical dictionary, ask students to find several 
actual biographies. Many librarians will prepare interesting 
exercises. 



NEED TO INCREASE FLEXIBILITY OF RATE 

It is important that readers are able to read different materials 
at different rates. Many on grade level and accelerated readers 
read all materials at the same rate rather than adjust the rate 
as appropriate. Teachers need to provide opportunities for these 
students to gain flexibility in reading rate. The observant teacher 
can determine whether students vary reading rate to fit the type 
of material and the purpose for reading. 

Two strategies have been shown effective in speeding up 
reading rate: 
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1. Speed reading devices — Teachers might use devices such as 
tachistoscopes, controlled machines, and reading pacers. 
Tachistoscopes present printed materials for brief periods 
of time. Controlled machines use projectors to project 
reading materials at varying speeds. Reading pacers have 
extensions or arms that move over a printed page from top 
to bottom at different regulated rates. 

2. Timed exercises — Teachers might select passages and time 
students to determine reading rates. Students can then 
work to improve their rates on these passages. Speed can be 
charted on graphs so students can see their progress. 
Teachers need to be sure that comprehension levels are 
maintained as speed increases. 



NEED TO DO MORE RECREATIONAL READING 

It is important for students to appreciate and enjoy good 
literature. Just because on grade level and accelerated students 
are able to rer i does not mean that they will read for pleasure. 
Why not? Perhaps they are kept busy reading assigned materials 
or have no adult models who read for pleasure. Some may be 
turned off because they have to write or give book reports on 
everything they read. 

Teachers may discover students' recreational reading habits by 
asking them to complete appropriate inventories; however 
caution should be exercised here since some students will 
respond the way they think teachers want them to respond. 
Observing students' reading habits and discussing with them 
books that they have read usually yields the best information. 
Refer to Chapter 7 for strategies that will help teachers increase 
the amount of recreational reading done by their students. 



READING APPROACHES APPROPRIATE FOR ON GRADE 
LEVEL AND ACCELERATED READERS 

We believe developmental reading instruction is necessary for 
on grade level and accelerated readers if their reading potential is 
to be fully realized. Of course, these readers do not need the same 
amount or type of reading instruction as remedial readers, but 
many are still in need of some instruction. We are not advocating 
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a batal reading terie* or any other specific approach; however, 
we believe that reading instruction should occur several times 
per we«'k, depend: ig on the needs of the students. It is best to 
designate instructional time, because unless time is allocated for 
an activity it often does not occur. 

A developmental program is one where attention is given to 
the development of reading in a planned and systematic way. The 
program will not be the same for all students because their needs 
are so divergent. Some approaches appropriate for the on grade 
level middle schooler include individualized reading with trade 
books or basals, and an eclectic or combined approach. For 
accelerated readers, basals are not appropriate. 



INDIVIDUAUZED READING 

Please refer to Chapter 3 for a discussion of the individualized 
reading approach. This approach is well suited to on grade level 
and accelerated readers since motivation is high and growth is 
thus facilitated. 

Chapter 3 also contains a section on basal reading leachers 
can use basal readers with on grade level readers, but students 
should be allowed to self-select and pace themselves through the 
literature selections. The teachers' guides provide helpful ideas 
for teaching students who have demonstrated particular needs. 



ECLECTIC OR COMBINED READING 

The eclectic or combined reading approach is discussed in 
Chapter 3. Of course, the methods used .n on grade level and 
accelerated readers are different from thi ie used with remedial 
readers. Teachers match student not . s with appropriate 
materials, so that no one approach or matt ^ ^ is used exc usively 
with all students. The number of approaches ..d materials in use 
depends upon available resources, student needs, teacher ex- 
perience, and so forth. 



READING IN THE LITERATURE PRCXJRAM 

In some middle schools the only material available is the 
literature textbook, and some teachers try to meet students' 
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reading needs through the literature program. Although the 
teaching of literature can be a valid approach to the teaching of 
reading, Md to tay it often is the only reading instruction some 
students receive. Teachers need to be certain that students can 
read the literature textbook. Do not assume that all selections 
are on the same reading level, since level of difficulty can vary 
from one selection to the next. 

When using the textbook, teachers need to observe students' 
reading behaviors, note needs, and provide appropriate instruc- 
tion to meet those needs. Proper use of questioning techniques 
can improve comprehension. The literature book, if used 
properly, can help develop students' vocabulary, spark interest in 
certain topics, and facilitate recreational reading in those areas. 



IN CONCLUSION 

Teachers must challenge on grade level and accelerated 
readers and be challenged by them. Teachers need to "take the 
ceiling off" and let students progress at their own rate. But 
teachers cannot remove the floor. In other words, there is a 
continuing need for reading instruction if students are to make 
progress and become better and better readers 
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CHAPTER 5 

READING IN THE BIG FOUR - 
ENGLISH, SOCIAL STUDIES, 
SCIENCE, AND MATH 

Sludenlt make much progreis between the recognition of 
their first word and the time they become a mature reader. At 
each step along the way reading instruction should be ditterent, 
with goals and activities tailored to accommodate students 
changing needs and interests Many middle school students are 
making progress in reading- but most still need help in becoming 
mature readers. i j 

It is frequently said that every teacher is a teacher of reading. 
Of course, each content area teacher needn t be a teacher ot 
reading in a remedial sense. But content area teachers need to 
understand the reading process and be able to note sl^udents 
strengths and weaknesses as readers. Also teachers need to pre- 
sent printed materials in such a way that students understand 
the content presented and can grow in their reading abilities 

Reading in content areas is a big mystery to some teachers. It 
needn't be. Reading instruction here as elsewhere is based on 
good common teaching sense and able teachers have been and are 
already doing many of the activ ies recommended here. While 
Miss Gertrude Horst (one of our favorite history teachers, 
retired) and thousands like her may not be able to give names to 
the activities discussed here, she and other teachers were in tact 
making these activities a part of daily teaching long before it was 
vogue to do so. Miss Horst, a bright and caring person exhibited 
common sense and great sensitivity to the needs of students, and 
these attitudes guided all her teaching practices .. „ , 

Content area teachers are the best "teachers of reading for 
their own subject areas because of the following characteristics. 

1. Their enthusiasm for the subject sets a purpose and helps 

motivate students to read the material. 
2 Their understanding of the content enables them to 

identify the key concepts students should learn trom the 

printed materials. 



3. Their knowMge of the vocahuUry helps facilitate students' 
vocabulary growth. 

4. Their awareness of resources to use in teaching the content 
provides alternate ways to help students learn. 



SKaLS OF CONTENT AREA TEACHERS 

To do a good fob, content area teachers need to possess eight 
skills related to reading. Teachers should be able to — 

1. Use successful techniques for teaching vocabulary in their 
own content area. 

2. Assist students in improving comprehension. 

3. Determine if students can comprehend reading materials, 
using procedures such as the cloze. 

4. Assist students in becoming flexible in their reading rates. 

5. Guide reading assignments. 

6. Assist students with study techniques. 

7. Determine the reading level of a book using a formula such 
as the Fry Readability Graph 

5. Accommodate the needs of remedial readers in the content 
area. 

SKILL ONE: USE SUCCESSFUL TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING 
VOCABULARY IN THEIR OWN CONTENT AREA 

Teachers are generally expert in the specialized vocabulary of 
their own content area, and therefore they are the best ones to 
teach that vocabulary. Asking students to do pencil and paper 
type activities is not a satisfactory way to extend vocabulary, nor 
is it helpful to assign fifteen or twenty isolated wordseach week. 
Vocabulary growth is best accomplished within the context of 
each content area. Students' reading vocabularies are limited by 
their previous word range. To build vocabulary, teachers can 
provide opportunities for students to experience new concepts; 
to add to their awareness of vocabulary teachers can use new 
words and encourage much verbal interaction. 

Because students' vocabularies differ so greatly, content area 
teachers will find it impossible to teach every student every word 
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in a particular reading alignment. Before teaching any new 
%vords, teachers thouU determine which words are not known 
by a majority of the students. A simple test in matching vixabu- 
lary can help here. Be selective and choose only those words 
necessary for understanding. Proper nouns or foreign words 
which student* will seldom encounter in their reading should 
receive less emphasis. 

There are several categories of wordj that students often do 
not know: 

1. Words used in speaking but not m reading 

2. Words with geographic meanings 

3. Words with scientific and technical me«intngs 

4. Words of a general nature that take on afferent meanings 
in different content areas 

5. Words that have ambiguous meanings 

6. Words that are obsolete. 

Students learn vocabulary in many differen f v\ lys. lust as they 
have individualized styles for learning other inrormation. It is 
the responsibility of the content area teachers tv) help each stu- 
dent develop a strategy that meets that student's needs. 



SKILL TWO: ASSIST STUDENTS IN IMPROilNC 
COMPREHENSION 

One of the primary goals of education is to develop students' 
thinking processes. Teachers should keep this goal in mind as 
they work to produce independent learners who can comprehend 
and evaluate what they read. Comprehension of printed mate- 
rials is a thinking process, and as students mature in their 
thought processes they display greater reading comprehension. 

Reading comprehension can be described on three or four 
different levels: 

• Literal level — The lowest level of comprehension is con- 
cerned with recall of facts, sequenc enumeration. 

• Interpretive level — This level goes beyond the literal level. 
The reader makes generalizations, i.ee relationships such as 
cause and effect, makes comparisons. 
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• Critical level — At thit level the reader evaluates and iudget 
information. The author's presentation, accuracy, and 
truthfulness are examined. 

• Creative level — The reader becomes involved with the 
author's information and integrates it Into his or her own 
thinking. 

Content area teachers can help students learn to think and 
comprehend at ^he various levels. Too often, the questions 
teacners ask and the activities they assign, both written and oral, 
are at the Itterat factual level. Good teachers work very hard to 
structure questions and develop assignments thj t will encourage 
students to think interpretively critically, and creatively. All 
middle school teachers need to examine their own questioning 
skills and work on the art of higher level questioning. 

An important part of comprehension is learning to identify 
main ideas. Often the teaching of this skill is left to the language 
arts teacher, when in fact each content area teacher should be 
working with students in this regard. Teachers often assume 
that students have learned how to bcate main ideas early in their 
reading instruction. They forget that the skill must be refined js 
students move from easier to more difficult reading material. 

Students' abilities to outline and summarize — to read 
effectively and organize the ideas they read — are dependent 
upon their being able to identify main ideas. Workbook exercises 
are not a particularly good way to teach this skill because 
students may still have difficulty transferring the skill tocontent 
area reading. Instead, let students practice finding the main ideas 
in paragraphs taken from regular content area lessons. 



SKILL THREE: DETERMINE IF STUDENTS CAN 
COMPREHEND READING MATERIALS 

How do content area teachers determine students' reading 
strengths and needs? Chapter 2 contains a section on this 
subject; however, some of the methods mentioned there are 
more appropriate for language arts and reading teachers Any 
information about students' reading abilities should be reported 
to the content area teachers on forms similar to the ones 
suggested in Chapter 2. To be effective .^nd useful, the form 
must be simple. 
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Chu Procedurt 

The cinzr prcxrdurr is onr meihiHl of drit- rmmm^i: vvht-thrr 
ftudrntf can comprehend cerUin wriiien maifrul Bormuth' 
developed thif procedure which can be admini^^ii-rrd racily and 
provide! valuable information To develop a do/v lest, iho 
teacher telectt a rrpre^ntative passage oi 250 word^ from a 
textbook (or timiUr material) and iype> the passag*- deleting 
every fifth word and leaving blank spaces of equal lengi h for eac h 
deleted word Each student receives a topy of the passage and is 
asked to fill m the Hanks To be tor rt . t the student must supply 
the exact word deleted Each correct response tovint^ for two 
percentage points To determine the Mudent s reading level K>r 
the passage, use the fi>llowing stale d<>veloped by Bormuth 

5a lOO^o ii>rrect Independent level 
44 37^0 iorrect - Instructumal li vrl 
0 43 c ii>rrect Frustratum Irvrl 

The beginning of a clo/e passagt^ might lin^k like thi> 

Each year there are__ilL .riKiKliles i>n tht- tMv 

2) the earth The Ameru.m 13^. •> 

of 21 (4) It IS estimated that AH 

been - existence <cj 200 rrnllion vmts f h.T*' 

(7 laws ti>pri>tevt tht- 



Students cannot comprehend printed nuiterhiU if they cannot 
decode the words Teac hers need to bv surt- students can dectKJe 
before assuming there is a ii>mprehensu>n difficulty A pro- 
cedure for determining whether .i student can deci»de wa* de- 
scribed in Chapter 3 Brieflv, on a one ti^ one basis. \hr teacher 
asks a student to read orally fri>m a 100 vvi>rd passa>;v selected 
from a textbook The teacher keepsa rt-.t^rdof wi.rds the student 
miscalls, and this gives a valid indication rt-adir.g level 

0 words missed - Independent level 

1-4 words missed Instrui tional level 

5 or more words missei' Frustration level 

If students are at the independent or instructional level, they 
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can decode the matehaL If they score at the fruslration level do 
not expect them to tucceed with that hot-\ 



SKILL POUR: ASSIST STUDENTS :\ BELOMING FLEXIBLE IN 
THEIR READING RATES 

Mature readety do not rea every word. Reading every word 
maket for a flow and inefficient reader af the middle school level. 
Middle school ttudents need to learn to adjust their reading rates 
to the material and according to their purposes for reading. 
Content area teachers can help students become aware of ways 
to increase or decrease reading rates: 

• Scanning Reading to find an answer in a pa>sage 

• Sbmming — Reading to gain an impression of the content 

• RMiHd nUtng Reading for the main tdea(s) 

• Sfaiiv TfUing — Reading to gain famtliarity with content in 
textbooks or similar material 

• Cmful nmiing — Reading to analyze as m math problems or 
scientific formulas. 

Students should learn to ask themselves the followmg 
ueations to determine how fast they should read: (1) How 
iffkult is the material? (2) Why am I reading the material? and 
(3) Hr»v much do I already know about the content? Middle 
scho evaluate reading materials in this way are more 

efficiei* «.u<. 



SKILL FIVE: GUIDE READING ASSIGNMENTS 

The guided reading lesson or diiected reading activity are 
essentially the same and are designed for students who read at 
their instructional level, not for those at the independent or 
frustration levels. Usually the procedure is used with small 
groups or with whole class reading assignments since it is 
difficult or impossible for a teacher to spend so much time with 
an individual student. The steps for a guided reading assignment 
are as follows: 

1. Build up the students' range of experience so they can 
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undeniand the m*t«rul snd will be motivated torwd it By 
«»kin8 ttudent* queitkm* about the content, teacher* can 
utuaSy determine if ttudent* can reUte their P*»« 
perience* to the .ub»ect U not, experience* ""^^^Pf^^^^^^ 
through Wm.. record., di»cu..ion., reKwrce people, held 
trip*, and the UKe New vocabuUry can alto be presented at 
thi. point Teacher, can decide how many new word, to 
preMiit and pUn to u.e a variety o< method, for teaching 
vocabuUry. 

2 Set the purpo.e<.) for reading A .tudy guide or special 
.tudy te?hr5ur.uch a. SQ3R can help ^udent. cUnfy 
their purpo^. for reading (SQ3R i. de.cribed on page 56 ) 
Teacher, may need to focu. on rate ad,u.tment if .tu- 
dent. M»m to have difficulty with -ate 

3 A.k .tudent. to read the a..ignmrnt silently, with or 
without the teacher Because students read Jt home, at thr 
library, or el.ewhere, teacher, need to discuss with them 
the optimum conditions for silent reading 

4 Develop diKru..ion and other follow-up activities in the 
cla.sroom If reading assignments are seldom diKUSsed in 
class students often do ni)t read with a sense of purpose 
(Teacher, who use good questianmg lechninurs can 
stimulate students to reach higher levels ^'^^^^'^P/'J''"; 
sion ) In-cUss activities can include oral 

passages that relate toqursticnv oral reports, and drawing 
or constructing representations of scrnes or concepts from 
the material 

5 Encourage the reader to ro bt yond the original assignment 
and read widely on the same topic or in related ^rea. This 
step IS limited only by teacher and studrnt •"'^«'^'J»'"" ™' 
reading assignments lend themselves to extended reading 

activities 

To better understand the recommended sequence foraguidrd 
reading assignment, consider the example of Mr. Walker , sck ,al 
studies cUss The group is studying mountainous '■rK'""» 
world, and the reading assignment focuses on the Pyrenees 
Mountain, that .eparate France and Spam 

1. Other than a knowledge of the ^'"'1 J"7"- ^'"^ 
indu.try, and France', involvement in World War II. the 



ftudentft luw no conccpl ct the terr^ of France Ttiey 
know even let« about Sp«ln« jnd what they know centen 
around buUftghto and King Ferdinand and Queen iMbella 
The group haa tome prior knowledge of mountains in 
general, having aeen aome documentarief about mountaint 
In Colorado, Wyoming, and Alaska 

Mrs. Waller quickly realixea that the mutt develcw a lot 
of background before ihete ttudenH can understand their 
reading ata^gnment. She prepares a slide program that deals 
with the Pyrenees Mountaint. A middle Khooi teacher who 
has traveled extensively in that area is asked to tpeak to the 
class about her travelt. Mrs. Walker readt aloud a short 
ttory about life in these mountams The new vocabulary is 
so extensive the prepares a ttudy theet with words and 
definitiont for the studentt' eaty reference 

2. Since Mrs. Walker regularly uses the SQ3R method to 
attitt ttudentt with their ttudies* no enplanation of it is 
necessary. The ttudentt survey the material and develop 
questiont. They are highlv motivated and clearly under- 
ttand the purpose for reacting the material 

y Studentt complete the tilent reading outtide of clast They 
comprehend the material quite well as a result of all the 
sdvsnct preparation 

4. Since reading comprehention level it hifth. cUstdiscu«sion 
it lively. In one activity Mrs Walker selects questiont 
formulated during the Question part of SQM and asks 
studentt to find and read aloud the patsage that contains 
the right ant«ver. Mrt Walker's skillful questioning en- 
couraget analytical and evaluative thinking throughout the 
discuttion. The border between France and Spain becomes 
so real for ttudentt that several draw pictures and make 
muralt of the region One ttudent writes a thepherd't 
diary, and two tti^lents write creative ttoriet about border 
conflictt. One girl bringt to tchool a tweater made from the 
wool of Pyrennes mountain theep Mrs Walker it pleased at 
these evidences of ttudentt' understanding. 

5. The interest in the Pyrenees Mountaint doet not fade, but 
continues at ttudentt ttudy other border region* around 
the world. Ref erencet to the Pyrr nee» are made in subse* 
quent discuttiont. and related news itemt are t harrd When 
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thr cUm ntudift poetry. 4t « Uirr d^tr, thr »itiidpnt* Uudtr 
potXry in*pirfd by thf Tyr*'"***'* Mmint nn 



SUCH AS SQ)R 

There are numfrouf ftudv -chniquen th4t givr tludrntf an 
organiied way to get the n. from what they read Middle 
•chool ftudentf can profit imm utiidy techniques, And tcuherti 
who u»e thete techniquef feel they improve ttudrnt*' under- 
standing of textbook content 

One rather fimple techniaue it the SQ3R (Survey, Queiition, 
Read, Recite, and Review), developed by Francit P. Robinioni\ 
Teachert can follow the technique at described beU>w. or mi>dify 
it to suit particular needs. 

• Survey — The student reads to get an idea of what a chiipter 
or section is about. Utually the introduction, the summary 
and the first sentence of each paragraph are read carefully. 
Students are encouraged to glancr at any pictures or graphic 
materials As a result of *hi5 quick glance, the student begins 
to develop a purpose for reading the selection. 

• Queihon — The studi nt develops questions from chapter 
subheadings by changing the subheadings into questions 
Students should formulate no more than three questions for 
each subheading This may sound like a difficult step, but 
many content area textbooks are organized in such a way 
that it is easy to accomplish this prcKcdure. 

• Read — Students read the content to find answers to the 
questions they have developed Since their questions corre- 
spond to subhe^^dings, *t is easy to locate the answers. 

• Rente - Students restate the conti»nt in their own words 
after they find the answers to their questions. 

• Revtew — Students can review, either orally or in writing, 
each section of the chapter. Again students are thinking 
about the answers to questions formulated in Step 2, and 
additionally, any other information found in their reading. 

We offer one word of caution about using a study technique 
like SQ3R. The first time around, students may become^ 



dUcour^Ktd becauti^ it take it to much hmc lo utr ihi^ mrthod lo 
m(nlmi/9 thlt probltm, Iv4ich«ni might iiuKlir»t ttudrhtit brgin 
with thort chapttrt or portiont of ch«ptert Furthrrmorr, 
•tudtntt thould Df tncouraird to drvflop their (>wn ttvidy tttylr 
by Adapting «ny study ttcnnlauf to mtet their own nttd* 
Studtntt thould not bt rrqutrtd to h^nd In formal AUtlxnmr ntt 
batfd on ttudy ttchnlqutt itnce thr»e mrthodt Art dmignrd 
for their own btntflt Britf, sketchy questions 4nd answers m.iv 
be sufficient 

SKIU SEVEN: DETERMINE THE READING LEVEL OF A BOOK 
WITH A FORMULA SUlH AS WE FRY READABIUTY GRAPH 

Content *re* textbooks are sometimes written at a high* r 
level of readability than that indicated by the publisher For thi& 
reason teachers need to determine the rrading level of textbixiks 
before they purchase or select them for stiidrnt \mv 

There Are numerous readability formulae in usr. We recom- 
mend the Fry>> Readability Graph, included on the following 

SKILL EIGHT: ACCOMMODATE THE NEEDS Of REMEDIAL 
READERS IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

Most teachers are aware that they need to pKin for the 
remedial readers in their classes, but it Ia not always an easy task. 
Some of the students (the poorer readers) cannot read the 
textbook and other materials used in their class. This problem is 
magnified because many content area textbwkd are w^jurn as 
much as two or three notches above the grade for which they #»r*» 
intended. Thus the textbook i» out of re^tS or v'erv diffit nlr for 
not only the remedial rc^drrs but also for m^ny « Rradr if vel 
readers. To be effective, teachers neeti t knt'w fhr jctual 
readability levels of materials they use, and ttw npt*d to assess, 
through such procedures as the clo/e, edch stud<MU'(i <ibitity to 
read and comprehend the materials 

Of course, content area teachers cannot a^sunu ♦^ r role i>l 
remedial reading teachers. However, conte^ t area teachers can 
proviae alternate ways for remedial readers to learn the content 
Parallel textbooks written for the low level readers may be 
available. A suggested list of materials parallel in cont^ it, but 
written at a lower reading level, is found in the teachct ^ edition 



GRAPH FOR f STIMATINC; Rl ADABIIITV 

Hv Nw.Uil fry. RutHi*r* Univt*r».Hv Kr.ulmH i rnin 
Nrw Hrufuwuk. Nrw |f*i«ii*v 




Pffn/MM. R.indomly M'lrit thrrr 100 word p.issa^rs from a 
biH>k i>r .in .utu Ir IMot thr avfr.iKiMUimbr. o> svlLi 
bli's .ind thr avrr.iKi' luimbrr o» srnti'turs per 100 
wi>rds ofi tbr ►;r.»ph to drtrrniiMr thr Kr.ulf Irvi'l of 
thr rn.iterMi ( hoosr morr p.iss,iv:t'*« P»*r bi»ok if 
);riMt v.in.ibihtv i*» obsrrvrd, aiui ^luulndr th.it thi' 
biH»k h.is unrvrri rr.ui.ibtlit^ h'vv bnoks will f.ill m 
tht» yjAy MvA, but wbm ifu-, do, v;r,idi' U'Vi-Uiori's 

ATV inVillld 



1st Hundrrd Word- » «^ 

2nd Hundrrd Words I H 3 5 

Xrd Hiindrt'd Words I -'^ ^ 

^VLRACd, ni o 

RfadMHv /th (.r.idf d<'^ rK»!tt*d or> wr.^^h) 

• for hrrthrr ,ntt.TnK»tu.n .wui .,»liJitv sr. thr Apn! I 'V 



of iomt tfKtbiHtkii Siim* tt4ihrr« rr^r a^iir I lowrr rlrmrtU.iry 
Ifvfl tfntbooki 4inJ mun»truct rhrm mto miru^unitii Dthrr 
tr4chfrt havr rfwrlttfn tfntbix^kii 4t 4 lowrr rr4d4blbty Irvrl. 
how9Vfr« b^«uir of thr Umt involvrd, it u unrrjuonAblr to 
f HpttI l««chf to undtrtakt thin |ub unlrmn thry 4rr p4id K>r rht* 
rxirj work, Somf tMchfrt rf^d trHtbiH)kii onto 4udu)t«if>«* i>r 
rvcord •omeon« tUr rt«dln|t the trntlKHik 

It ii important to rrmr mbvr that low Irvrl rradrr^. who work 
in matf rialidlfferf nt from thr brttrr rradrr*, of trn frri 4 »tigm4 
Toachrrt nted to do evrrythmK pu»»>iblr to mintmt/r thr!M» 



SPECIFIC CONTENT AM AS 

The following ditcuttlon dralt with nrvrral rrddin^ mnuef 4» 
thev reUte to tpecific 4rr4» of the curruulum See the 
Bibliography for additional suxgeytionn of bookv th.it fiKu» on 
teaching reading in thr content dreas 



SCIENCE 

Even when science is taught m j laboratory environment, 
students need to refer to their science textbiK)k Inorder tore^da 
science text, the student mu»t be able to handle the specialized 
vocabulary, follow directions, read graphic aids, visuali/e contmt 
from the printed page, iee cause-effect relationships, ^nd 
understand various scientific writing pattern** 

Preparation is very important herr Students cannot under- 
stand written material if they lack thr necessary background 
experience. For some units of study, the tual preparation or 
building of background experieme may t.ikc up more time than 
the •ictual reading. 

Science teachers often une a guided reading activity format 
when they make reading assignments Science materiaU ( ontain 
much specialized vocabulary; teacher** need to be *>elective and 
teach students <*o|y those words essential for understanding 
the content. 

Science content often includes figures, mathematical quota- 
tions, or directions, and students are expected to makegeneral- 
izations and understand details. Reading rate is usually slow; 
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howfvrr, th»» v<iriM <•< ^oi t mh h> thr wiihnH .lylt*. Jhr Ir4inrr» 
f4mlli«rtly with thr m^ltnal <iih1 thr purpo»r K>i rr^dutH 

Auurdlnii to Rubintun'v m4»n jiallrrn* of wr^nnHrtrrn) 
rnumrrMion. (2) cUMihcJihon. 13) Hrnrr^h/^nnn, (4) probli-m 
iolvinn, (5) cump^riion or vunlrji.L 4iut (o) •rquriu^^ Mo«l 
•ludrnit, imludlnii kihhI rr4drrii. nrrd i»*»i»Mrur in idrnhlvum 
thr»r p^nrrnt Scirnir Ir^hrr* i4n hrip *ludrnU gri thi> mo«i 
out uf thfir rr*d»nn 4»»iKnmrnU by juovidinK nntuMry 
b^ckgruund |nfiirm«tion 4nd by Muiding .virnlitu rr^dinn 

• tfiMmrrrtfit>« - Many fait* 4rr h«u«d wilh frw lur* lo ihr 
rr4drr ah Io m4»n tdr4» 4nd tub(opiv» Oiiilinin« 4i^d oihrr 
4cllvtlif • will hrlp the ttudrnt »»ol4lr i hr lopu . »ublopu . and 
drt4tl» 

• CluMjfriflMon Topic* 4rr utvully dividrd into \>\T\n with 
•ubiopu requiring »ludrnu Io drlrrminf %inul4rHiri» 4nd 
diffrrrm* Studrntu ohrn tind it hflpful u> m4kr iharl» 

• Ctnn(ilii0hon - Thr m4in idr4 m prr^.rntrJ along wUh 
lublopicf thai tupport ihr main idea Siudrnt* should look 
for thf main idra at different pLuei* in ihr paragraph 

• ProbUm tolvtng - Thi*. pallrrn can lakr difff rrni form» (a) a 
»olution followinK m tho form of hypoihelual 4ioluHon», ih) 
no »olullon, (c) a solution, (d) a i^uv^l»oM and a M)lulion 
StudrnI* ihould learn loidenlify lhepri»blrm before finding 
liir »olutiun 

• Comtuimon t)r lontra^t Ideaii arr prr«<<'nltHi ihrough com- 
parison and contravl Although iht^i* iwo patlern» are 
closely related, students usually do nol have a problem 
differentiating between ihem Readers can roft-r back Io 
information given in preceding paragr.iphs to better under- 
stand the contrast or comparison 

• Sfi^«rn<Y - A process or experiment is explained tn step^ 
Students usually need to be eiuiuirageJ to reaJ 'ilovvly. 
strivir^g to understand each step in turn 



MATHEMATICS 

Math books are often written by mathematicians unaware of 
the reading levels of students who will use the book Too often 
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much pf eh* wnll^^n m4trrul u bryond ihf rr^^h ot ft)4nv 
titudfnif For i^ti4mplv« 4 »rvrnih uridr nuih ir%l nuy br wr Ulm 
M « ttnth gridy l^vd. mAklnn it uui rr4vh fi>r thr on gr^dr 

Mjjith NhU prrMnt othrr probl<>mii 4« wrl t»rr ih4n i»nr 
tymbol tyii^m it btin« u#rd, tlncv Ihr Unnu4>;^ t m^ihrm^tii a 
con»l»t» of nuth numt rait. wurd«. ulim*. and trr. In addihun. 
math tfnU do not provldv \ht lonlr^tual ilum prrufnt in 
traditional tupotitory writing 

Studtntt who can rtad maihi?m4lH» tentbtH^k* wuh 
•ucctM display thv followmg tkilU: thry know math «ymbi>U and 
vocabulary, thry art prtatt m rradmg. thry can follow dirrv- 
tiont and undrrttand vi»uali< thry arr ablr to vliuali/r. and rhry 
rtad analytically 

Mathrmaticf vocabulary prr»ent» a rral challrnKr briaunr of 
the tnhnical wordt unique to mathrmatun jnd briautr many 
general wordt »uch at powr. root, and proJmt i4kr on diffrrrnl 
meanings in math. It i» the rcsp4»n»ibilHy of mathrmahi* 
teachers to teach these special word* smir rhrir meanin^n art- 
unique lo that subject Through obtrrvation and informal 
vtxabulary inventories teachers can detrrmmr which nuidrntu 
need extra help with vocabulary. Teachrrn need to help pupiU 
develop a background of experience, and Ku»drd rrading ac- 
tivities can be especially appropriate Study trthniquri* jiuch a« 
SQ3R can also be used 

Math probably requires more rereadinK tK ty any othrr 
subject. Students must read slowly, mtrnsurly, ard pm-M'ly 
because of the special ^ymboU and uniqu*^ syntax Of course 
materials dealing with the hitto-^y or thr future of m.lhematif 
are usually written in an expository Htylr and c«m therrfi rv b • 
read at a faster rate 

Robinsonii* has idtntihrJ three p.itrern^ i* u^nfi .r- 
mathematics: concept development primiplf ilevelo( n)ent. .)nd 
problem solution 

• Concept Jevfhpment Presents i^piftumti! mathen-. itual 
concepts needed to soive prob^emk Si jdents tmisi Irarn to 
obse rve all elements in tl»e pass<iye .u)d reread hen 
necessary. 

• PrtnapU dewhpment — Presents a series of matl t^maticai 
concepts from which itudents develop j?enerali.'. lions. 
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,hr «robl*-m. A. with .omrP» arvrlo,mirn ih.- . ua.i 
murrr-a .-r. fully. ob.*rvr -ll rlrmrnu .nj rr.r.J wlirn 

. iv^Mr- IVr.rnt. proWrm r.«u.^. »o. 

pp Jlo Jll?) Jrt4.l trvrn .i^p. th^t hrip .tmJrnl. fUil 
problem iulvtnii writlnn f>4ttrrn. 

StPp I Rp*dlheprublrwtHor.n.Kbly,4.k.nK W»ui 

thi* jII jbtnii ' ' 
St 2 Krrr4J thr problrm 4.km« VVlul I tmJ 
hrrr?" 

Strp .» A.k your«rH. VVh..i .»!«• «'v...,r 
Step 4 Npxt. *VVh4i .» mv pLtn •»» .»it4»k' 
Strp 5 i:»tim4tr thr 4n»wrt 
Strp f C 4rry out thr opc-t.»l.t>ii-. 
Strp 7 C hrik yoor wori^ 
Rridlnn 4 P4rl o» 4 m..tHrni.>. k s ,.roK..ui> 1 . ^^ I»mh ..in K 

Jr^t^rMtJ; .n tr4.h.nH '-r.'i/^'i'.^::;:: ^i";;; 

rnrrKy Jnd il4»« t.mr to .mprovmK -i>.'l«-nt* r.-.ul.nK 
thi» lontrnt 4r«'.» 

Therr if 4n .ncrwsr in thr u»f of pr.m4ry source* that the 
„,atir.7l V^;rmtrd a. it appeared onKmally. .n the orm o 
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litudy wtthm nnul •tUilir* h4» own ^priMl V(H4tuil4tv li 
u^uaIIv not PttAtttbli* til tr4( h rvrry untAmilur wimJ «(Mr4^hri« 
nrrd to nrlrit thi>%r w»uJ« •ludrntu nr^J t»»r nimrpl 
UrntTAli/^lton drvrlopmrni Hrfoft* r4vh ih4|*lt'f or unu> ihr 
fr4ihrt u*r * *implr >%i>rd m4tihin>{ 4vtivHv to Muti»4lr 
whuh word* utiidrnt* nrrd to Ir4rn 

( *^tdrd rrAdtng 4(ttvtttrii 4rr uvrfnl hir ir.uhrr^ ol i.tl 
•lijilirn Whrn uniOK thu 4ppro4« h, b4vkKround inh»rm.iiii»n lon 
br »upp|||id ihrounh film*. •Iidr*. t4pr». «pr4krM. h«'ld 

hrlpful to •tudrni* rr^dmit »(Hi4l •tudtf* m4ii*ri4N 

Robinnon*' »rvrn m4)or p4ltrrn^ nl wrOinK u>nunon li> 
•ikmI Htudir* m4trrt4U lopu drvi*l<»pmi*nl. i*iujinrf ,\\ u>tv 
grnrr4|i/4tion. »rt^urnir, iomp4n'n»r> or u»f\tr«i«ii, i t*f trt I. 
4nd qur«tion'4nfiwrr 

• ^o^t* JitVfU^p^f^^ Thin p4tlrrn prr^rnln .til m.nn idr.iH 
'■flatrd to 4 topu Studrniik »i»mriinu''» h4vr diMuiiltv 
^tffrrrntt4tmK brtwrrn thr lopu ul 4 p4H«4Kr jnd ihr nuiin 
i^lra of 4 p4r4Kr4ph Sonnrtimr« thr tupu t« luird in ihr 
beading 4nd i» not directly rrfrrrrd to in ihr P4i»h4k<* rvrn 
though 4II nfi4m idrav arr 4bout thr topu TiMihrr^i nrrd to 
ht^lp »tudrnt» rrjh/e th4l thrM* xx\m\\ idr4H 4rr rrLiird \o 
^ topic 

• i^kmtft^tum A Hrrirn Huhl(»pn % ir) .» p4r4>;f.»ph 4rr 
rriirntrd An outlmr of Hubiopu^ uiuli*r ihr m«iin lopu will 
rip !itudrnt«i nrr hnw ihr^r uI«mh 4fi* inlrrri'Litnl 

• ^^^rraUulu^n ' Thi?i p.itlrrn prrnrnl** fhi* ►;rnrr,»h/«ilu»M 
brforr i»r 4Mrr thr t^opportinK infi»rm«w <tn S<»n»r '•iiuji'fif ». 

find thr Krnrriili/4tton bv dimply r«*,ulin>; .> frw yM.\ 
graph». othrr* may nrrd ti> outlinr 

• ^f^Hff^(f In ihi^ pattrrn infi»rm4tior> is Kivn> in st*i|ut*nli4l 
»tep» Reader* c4nnot mi%» 4 ^trp i»r thry m4v nol ii»m 
prehrnd thr entire pa^^a^r Somr rr4drrH find it diff u ult to 
^^P4r4tr unimportant information from th<* «*ri|urnti4l 
»tep», and sometimr* il C4n br hrlpful U» nkim a pasna^r 



ilUi(rm4lliMt MMtHMIi^tMi 4tul nihil 

%vilhlH HhIivuUmI |Mr4Ki4ph» *»i rnlMi- ^ 'j- 

lurlul to 4*k *UidrnS h» ii«» ll»r d Ifrtriur^ 4nJ ^iimLinlit"^ 

• HM»r W^r.f p4llrtn pMi«nl'» f^jpprmnK^ oi rtlr^t* 
4rul thrir k umr* Stutlrntti nluuiKI bv t»« tii '«t -^Wim ihr 

• V^>i#rWi4»»i ttn^U ff p4llrin »oo^.*t* *»! a »pi«',in»n 
followrd by *rvri4l p4i4Ki4pl»«» oi p.u;rn lo .uuv\ri it 
StiKlrnl* kM\ in- hrlprJ l»» Jr.J rttmivrlv with On-* ^lvlr 
bv 4*kinK »h»'in lo liuu^ i»n ihr ^pir'.lM t) .u>,l ihru lo*4lr 
ihr 4M»vvri < 



pivlrv loi^«*.»VH !m .ululr-* Iroin nrvv*p.»p« i h ,i \J n\.»K »^"\rn Ml 
*t4Hlrn«* in 4 i HhoulJ ru»l br .inkni lo i r,ul I ^.unr ^rlri !ion- 
»inir rr4dmK 4biliiM'H .»nd itUrtri*!'. x .u v ^Mil«lv Inii.Muir 
4%*iKnilMM»t% Ofrd l» br nuuir nkitu: Hilo ,»»*oiint mdividiMl 
rr4dinK IrvfU. b.J^KioundH, »mwI inlrfr'*!*' 

rhr rr4dinK of IHrraliirr rn^uirrH p.uluiiLu ^kilU iiuludinK 
4njly/inK ih4r4*tor%, rrvi»KiM/mK. ^lt"».»v lolKuvioK pi*»t 
rr4dinK duilnt. 4nd rradm^; \A.\y^ \ liirr.uv siyii- i*. dif f « r«MU 
4nd rrquirr^ thai ntudrntn utili/r dillcrrni ir.idin>: 4bilil»«-. fi»r 
rxampU*. tn porlry %tudrnlH 4r«' i.dird upon lt» nUt i tnr.unnK 
from briff i»r ob^iurr phr.iHfs 

I itrr4tiirr. iinliki- i»lbrr lonlrnt ^ur.*** b.is hitir vikjImiLuv 
lfi4l iH iintqiM* li» It. rxtrpl iLo^r vvoid^ tb.u drs* nbr wntinK 
stylr Ihr viH4biil4ry li» h' pii'>rnlrd drpnuU on rhr p.uluul.ir 
neUntion 4nd ifir viH4bul4rv i>» ihr stiuh nls 

rfir rradinK raii* yarirn vvilh r.uh lypt- of si ln luui IVnMry ih 
m'niT4lly riMd mi>rr '•Kmiy than pros,-, h* wrviM ihr rr.ulrr\ 
familiarity with thr mairnal 4U0 infliu nirs taU- 

in thr other ii>ntrnt arran. ir.u hi rs nui-t v^ndf rradiM '. .uul 
pay partuular attention to thr hrni sirp ^iiidrJ ri'.idinK 
buildinK fxperirnir r4nK'* (aiuh-d fr.ulinK .uliviluw h«»lp 
rni^urr tha readers will understand wh.u they read 
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CONCIUHION 

10 4itomm«Hl<iir rr^drM 4f 4II Irvt^l* of aMus All ttMilJIr \uhA 
Ir4ihrr« f 4itr 411 rnormoM* M«k Ihry nrrvl lo pr oviJr 1^41 

»l4ndmK in 4ll4rr4»uf thr iufruulum t r4ihri« vsKo4ir 4blr i»» 
ItMh n?4dmM in thrir lunlrhl 4fr4ii 4fr k>rHrr r4|ut|*|>rJ to itu rl 
ihu (urmid4blr th4llrnK<* 



CHAPTER 6 
READING IN RELATED 
AREAS OF THE C URRIC UL UM 



rri|u»rr only mmimum 4mugni'* of rr4Jinn 4nd ui ihr«r ^rr** 

rr^dmit drfK»rm»r« Nonrr^drr* W4v rr^nvr h\tiih i^tA^r* in 4n 
4rr4 Ukr phy«U4l rdui4lu*n hri4ii»r of nny^ hoftu.i.»i 4hht«r« 

Somr rdiM4lor» imorrrHly 4««umr ih4i ir^iKn^k* nmv 
4i.4vlrmu 4rr4« 4rr wniirn 41 lowrr fr4iltnK IrvrU ih4n iho»r 
U>f 4i4drmk •ub|r^l» iHr it«lllr4rv lhr»r 4rr u«u4llv 

wrilirn on k^^^** Irvrl nr rvm two »>i ihrrr vr4r« 4Kwr 
Mf4Jr Irvrl 

NONACAtHMK ARfASdl IHt t tRRKUltM 

Srvri4l »o t4tlrd niMUi4Jrmu niihi'**'*- or nftrirJ >n m40y 
middlr hiHtU ht«mr;irta hr4lih pH\ »u *^ihu »iiu»o .ut mu»u. 
4nJ inJu«iri4t 4rt* 

AlihouxH ihr »Uiilv nui«u iKth «»uph4«ii/f if.iJjhiMUil 
rr4dinK *kilU. fmi*u di>r% rtiiuor iht JriinliOK 'Oul M»m 
prrhrndinK morr ih4n onv symbol *v «»irm n<»ir» %vmK»U h»r 
rhyibm, volumr. 4nil irmpo. 4iid ihr Ivru • In .Kldiiion. mii*u H4« 
ii« own ttHhnK4l viK4bul4rv J rt»niiiu i.Oion ^wr*rnii* .uballrn^r 
U) «tudrnf« 4nd Ir4ihrf* iimr main word^ 4fr i»f Ii4li4n i»riKm 
H^v I wi»r«J rrit^K'^ilion %kilU 4rr »mfH»rl4iO m si^bl rr4d>nK. bul 
it^.t4trd rrhr4rii4U min»mi/r ih** probirm *irur «iudrni« i4n 
ii»u4lly mrmori/r word* 4* ihry pr4iiur 

MuiiK4l thrtuy pre>fi»f< rr4dtti>: problrmn ior rvrn ihr brti 
»iudrniik (.uidrd rr4dini;^4i iiviiir* 4rr hrlpJul hrrr rofion4irly. 
only 4 «m4ll numb«»r of %iudrni» n^d mu*ti ihrorv ai ihr middir 
»ih(H)l Irvrl 



*mJ fhf livi»* o( iompM%<»rt. 4 JiMf rrru lypv ol %Mm|Mrhrhtuiii i* 
rir4|uirfd rh# ituily uf muMi h»»ftuy u^maMv invulvri 4kH wum 

0n ft^u«u iKi^i^ry uty^lly r«^«)iMfr« 

|yrk» Mort imftnn or pt4ymK thit ifHr««4tr% 4.iur4vy 4nJ 

MuiKr t4P4ihrrt 44n «u|iplrmrni mutu lr««pi(« with filwi 4hi< 
rrtt>rd»fh4t bgilJ h4ik|troMhd mfi >rm4hi»n Vubln lihf 4nr« of »rt 
4 widr V4rifly itf UH>k« on miuu lur fr^^hrr* «iuJrni. 



Af hrtf ihoMichf. 
muih rr4dmK Klowrvrr. KinnJ fr^drfm hjvr 4h 4«iv4tU4Kv ^rfr 
4ft in other •ubinu M«*il 4fl b*»*»kt» 4fr wnurn K»r rTMiiifr 
rr4d<T«. 4nJ 4rl fr%ibiHtk« <rr *»Mrn wf ittrri lk\o or rhrrr vr4f • 
4b<»vr fhi» |(r4iJr Irvrl ft»r whiih iKry 4fr mirrniri) VVfurrn 
Jtmfion* fctr u«mplr^ 4fl pryHr%%r* miuifr larrhil fr4ilini; 

E4ch 4rr4 of 4rl ngtplurr «rr4mu% 40J p4inhr»K i\A% tu 
own hiKhly •priMli/ml viH4hul4rv Si^iuil irrm* mii«i hr 
introduird 4nd r%pt4inrd 

(tUldrd rf4din|K 41 iivitir% lan br \ AUiAbU hrtr .aruJ lr4ifirf> 
•hould iontidrr bt»rfc»winK tilm% 4fuJ ^luir* tnuu jMihlu libr.inr, 
4nd mutrum* to build h4ikKfiniruf s»r -^tuJrnu 



T>4thrr» unf4mili4r wiih ihr lurfrnt lurruulum t^* homr 
rconomK«. or homr jru 4% il u u*u4llv i4llrd m ihr middir 
ftihiH*!, 4rr in for 4 «urpritr In 4dd*lion loi(H>kinK 4nd %rwin^. 
ftfudrntft of both ftrxm «tiidy ihild ^fowih ,ind drvrtopmrnt 
parrnrmg, hou«ing p4llrfnt ion«umt«r rdiU4tii>n homr 
m4n4gpmrni, 4nd much morr Kr4dinK vk 4rr impiirfani for 
undrrftt4ndmK ihr iour%r ionlrni AllhiuiK^ 4 Ir^tKn^ m4y b** 
u*cd. It usually r<«prrM^nu i>nlv 4 *m4ll pivrtum ot ihr printrd 
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lwhmi4l 4nJ f««IU<«l 45il m.l i.r..viJr «l....4iir. .m .'ihr. 4*4. 
uml»r*l«mjmii .p*. mJu*-*! ••■rm. A nwmbr r J*l»r.r .1. W..hI. 

auiir<«m. »ot Mprr4ltnii Homr 4fplumr. I (.<wr 4f 1. ir*. hrr.»4i» 
hrip .luJrni. by ••fli^rtnn iCMtilril tr4J.n« ^..^nmrni. s.mr 
•Uidrni. 4rr Mm.|.4r »v*ih K.mr lis.-u .m ...mr l..iw .1 
rrUlivrlv r4.v K<r lp«ihrr. bu.M b4.k«tiU.iiJ ^^^^ttr,^^r^ In 
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of subjects discussed, the readability can vary greatly within a 
single book. If you are using a readability formula with health 
materials, be sure to take several samples from different parts 
of the book. 

Guided reading activities (see Chapter 5) are recommended in 
this area. Health teachers usually do not have problems building 
background information because they can make reference to the 
students' own experiences. Although the vocabulary is tech- 
nical, most words are of a practical natureand studentsoften use 
them in daily conversation and writing. 



CHAPTER 7 

JUST FOR THE FUN OF IT - 
RECREATIONAL READING 



A major objective of middle school education should be the 
promotion of recreational reading. This responsibility falls not 
only to language arts teachers and media specialists. It is every 
teacher's responsibility to model reading behavior, allow time for 
students to read, display books, and reward students for reading. 
Even physical education teachers can be instrumental by lecting 
students see them carrying or reading books and encouraging 
students to discuss books they are reading,^ especially in the 
area of sports. 

There is a great deal of competition forstudents'out-of-school 
hours. Television is a prime contender, along with community 
clubs, church, and sports. Students who come from nonreading 
families find it particularly difficult to make time for recrea- 
tional reading. Parents who value reading set aside time for 
reading and make trips to the library part of the family's regular 
activities. 



VALUES OF RECREATIONAL READING 

There are many benefits to be derived from recretitional 
reading: an increase in vocabulary, an improved attitude toward 
reading, the refinement of reading skills, and the realization that 
leisure time reading can provide pleasure, impart information, 
and broaden one's range of experience. 



INCREASE IN VOCABULARY 

Students who read for recreation come in contact with a wide 
variety of reading materials written at different levels of 
difficulty. As they read they meet words time and time again in 
different contexts. In fact, recreational reading is one of the 
best ways to build vocabulary. 
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IMPROVED ATTITUDE TOV^ARD READING 

Remedial readers are not theonly students with poorattitudes 
toward reading; some better readers read only when required. 
Some reading programs teach students to read but do not help 
them develop a love of reading. 

Attitudes toward reading improve when middle school 
teachers read good literature to their students, enthusiastically 
sharing the special magic a skilled author can weave. Students 
need to hear the beauty of language, and time should be set aside 
on a regular basis for this important activity. 

Teachers can also help middle schoolers find books written at 
their interest and ability levels. Remedial readers are "turned off" 
when asked to read stories clearly intended for younger children. 
Help change their negative attitudes by suggesting recreational 
reading in high-interest, low-vocabulary books. Many bibli- 
ographies are available for this ^ -rpose. 



REFINEMENT Of READING -KILLS 

Some educators mistakenly believe that reading skills con only 
be learned in direct skills lessons. Direct skills instruction may be 
necessary for some students, but not the best approach for 
others. Recreational reading, is absolutely essential to the 
development and improvement of reading attitudes and abilities. 

LEISURE TIME READING CAN PROVIDE PIEASURE 

Regretfully too many students and adults do not read in their 
leisure time. Prophets of doom say that reading is an obsolete 
skill, that the computer and other forms of communication make 
reading a slow way to process information. Even if reading is 
"inefficient," it will continue to be a pleasant leisure time activity. 



HOW TO ENCOURAGE RECREATIONAL READING 

Recreational reading is a valuable activity for the middle 
schooler. Teachers can encourage recreational reading in many 
ways: (1) give them what they want; (2) model reading behaviors; 
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(3) make books readily available; (4) provide time to read; (5) 
encourage sharing. 

GIVE THEM WHAT THEY WANT 

Some middle school students report they do not like the 
materials they are asked to read. Some teachers demand that 
students read only "good" literature, that is, the classics. We are 
not opposed to good literature, but experienced teachers know 
that these selections do not always accommodate readers' inter- 
ests. Students should be given the freedom to select the books 
they read for pleasure. Teachers can do their part by providing 
books that meet the varying interests of their students. 

An interest inventory can help teachers pinpoint students' 
interests and will provide information about students' overall 
reading habits. The following inventory can be modified to 
meet individual needs. 



INTEREST INVENTORY 

1. My favorite magazine is 

2. My favorite boc/k is 

3. The part of the newspaper 1 read first is 

4. If 1 could be anywhere in the world, 

I would like to be in 

5. The best vehicle on wheels is 

6. My favorite musical group is . 

7 My favorite pop song is 

8. My favorite television program is 

9. The food 1 like oest is _ 

10. My favorite thing to do on 

Saturday afternoon is 

11. My mother likes to read 

12. My father likes to read 

13. 1 like to get exercise by 

14. My favorite person in history was — - 
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MODEL READING BEHAVIORS 

Students will gain a new appreciation for reading if they see 
teachers carrying, reading, and discussing books. Students who 
have nonreading parents or are influenced by other nonread- 
ing adults especially need contact with adult models who like 
to read. 



MAKE BOOKS READILY AVAILABLE 

"Books everywhere" should be the motto of middle schools. 
Book displays need not be exceptionally elaborate. Middle 
schoolers often approach a table heaped with paperbacks more 
eagerly than a book display that has been beautifully decorated 
and arranged. Fader's The New Hooked on BooL^ ts filled with 
suggestions for getting students to read simply by making books 
readily available. 



PROVIDE TIME TO READ 

Hopefully, teachers and administrators in the middle school 
agree that recreational reading during the school day is a 
productive use of time. It may be difficult to evaluate the direct 
effects of recreational reading, but it is still one of the best ways 
to aid learning and improve attitudes toward reading. 

No matter how crowded the curriculum, there has to be i»ome 
time alloted to recreational reading One way to do this is 
throuejh SSR or Sustained Silent Reading. SSR is a period during 
the school day when everyone, including the teacher, reads 
silently for pleasure. SSR ensures that ail studenti, have some 
time during the day to nwd for pleasure. In addition. SSR gives 
middle schoolers a chanct* to see the teacher reading for pleasure. 



ENCOURAGE BOOK SHARING 

The old-fashioned practice of writing book reports may 
discourage more reading than it encourages. It is not hard to see 
that if students have to write extensive reports on every book 
they read, they will not be eager to read many books. Books can 
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be shared in several more appealing ways, some of which are 
described below. 

SHARING THROUGH FORMS 

As a substitute for traditional book reports, the ti*acher can 
ask studentti to complete forms such as these: 

FORM 1 

Student's name 

Title of book 

Author 

It took me hours to read the book. 

The most exciting part was on page 

My favorite character was 

Everybody should read this book: Yes No 
Choose one: 

I like the way the book ended because 

I did not like the way the book ended because 

My favorite incident was 

My least favorite incident was — 



FORM 2 

(for reluctant readers) 

Student's name 

Title of book — 

Author 

The story took place in 

The main character was 

The way the story ended was 

The type of person who should 

read this book is — 
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FORM 3 

(for remedial readers) 

Student's name 

Title of book 

Author — 

Cho'^ie one: 

1 liked this book because 

I did not like this book because 

Choose one: 

Other students should read this book because — 
Other students should not read this bcxik because 



OTHER WAYS Of SHARINC, 

Book sharing works best when teachers make available many 
activities or ways to share books and allow students to select 
the activity that appeals most to them 

1 Creaitve tiramatu'^ with kvi> ~ Students who enjoy creative 
dramatics can choose to dramatize one or more parts of a 
btK>k they have read. Give students a chance to prepare and 
practice their story before performing it in front of the 
class. Costuming may or may not be used 

2. Consiructtoni}^peachviite<^ — Many studentsenjoy constructing 
dioramas or scale models Construction materials can be 
furnished by the schcK>l or by the student. If possible, allow 
time during the day when students can work on their 
constructions. Windowsills, bcx>kcases. walls, and ceilings 
can all be used for display purposes. 

3. Book characters — Some students enjoy making bt>ok 
characters for display in the room. Puppets are popular, 
especially bowling pin figures, papier-mache figures, sock 
puppets, and paper bag puppets. 

4. Bookleh — Middle schoolers enjoy making booklets or 
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»crapbooks featuring scenes from a book or samples of 
creative writing inspired by a favorite boi>k or author. 

5 Book po$ter$ — Posters can be completed in a short time and 
r^uire little in the way of materials. "Wanted" posters 
featuring book characters are often of interest to middle 
school students 

6. Ofhtr proj€(h — Make book lackets; advertise books; make 
book trees; group students according to interests to 
facilitate sharing books on the same interest level; organize 
d book club. 



IN CONCLUSION 

Many activities, including academics, compete for the atten- 
tion of teachers and middle school students. Once students are 
motivated to do recreational reading, it is up to teachers to 
provide time, space, and materi^ils Although recreational 
reading is generally one of the most neglected areas m the middle 
school curriculum, it must be given higher priority if students are 
to develop into better, more enthusiastic readers 



CHAPTER 8 
EVALUATION OF THE 
READING PROGRAM 



How do you determine if you have a quality reading program 
in vour classroom or in the total middle school? Many educators 
judge their own reading program by administering a standard- 
ized reading test and comparing their school's scores with scores 
from sc^ ^ols across the nation. We believe that standardized 
reading ^s have very little, if any, value. There are other more 
important considerations to keep in mind when evaluating a 
reading program: 

1. The attitudes of the students toward readmg 

2. The number of students who are making expected progress 
in reading 

3. The amount of printed material read by the students 

4. The number of students reading content area materials at 
instructional and independent levels, as well the number 
working at frustration levels 

5. The amoi i)f time spent instructing mdividu. ^tudentsin 
reading tt .iipared to the ami>unt >pent in gri)iip activities 

6. The teachers' attitudes toward reading 

7 The overall responsiveness of the school to the reading 
needs of middle school stut • nts 

A discussion of each aspect follows 



THf ATTITUDES Of STUDENTS TOWARD READING 

Students' attitudes are best measured>v intuitively, and it 
doesn't take very long to sense negative or positive attitudes 
toward reading. Usually teachers are quick to report students' 
general attitude toward reading in their school. 

The following question nai is a sample of the type that can be 
used to assess attitudes toward reading. Teachers may modify 
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the individual items to fit their own purpi^se* Although some of 
the items refer to learning preferences most rt veal students' 
attitudes toward reading For remedial students, try usmg these 
items in an interview format. 



1 I like to read best when 

2. The worst p^rt of reading is 

3. I could learn to read better if 

4 The thing that bugs me most 

about reading is ^ 

5 Reading beiomes a drag when 

6 The easiest ihing about readmg is 

7 The besl thing the teacher diH*s 

to help me read is . — . 

8 The words I can't pronouncr mv usujIIv 

^ The hardest p^rt of rt .ul i>; i-^ 

10. Reading is necessary *M t»u. . . , 

THE NUMBER Of sJUDENIS \iAKl\C EXFECJED 
PROGRESS IN KEADINC 

We think thai it is JifficuU. if ni>r impossible, to measure 
students' reading potentials It is. hi>v\'ever. pt>ssiblf r4> delermiiu* 
if students are making progress in reading We do not advinate 
the use of formulas to determine expectancy levels i>r the use of 
devices such as scattergrams. A student of average intolligence 
who has no serious learningdisabilittes should be making reading 
progress close to grade level But a middle schiHil student of 
superior intelligence should be making rapid progress ti>ward 
becoming a mature reader 

Schools whose students shi>w high achievement scores 
sometimes assume that they have a quality reading program and 
that all students are making progress m reading Thi-> may (>r 
may r^ot be the case; thtro is a high correlation between the 
scKioeconomic level of studtnts in a school and the reading scores 
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in that school SchooU in high *ocioeianomic areas probably 
will rank high even \f the reading program is not superior 
Schoolf in very low socioeconomic areas may have an excellent 
reading program, yet show low reading scores High achieve- 
ment scores may make excellent public relatu^ns. but they shi^uld 
not be the single means of evaluating the reading pri>gram in a 
middle schoi>l 

In recent years, criterion-referenced tests have received some 
attention A criterion-referenced test measures spet^ific skillsand 
shows whether or not a student has mastered these skill* Such 
test scores can be helpful in evaluating a reading program, 
particularly when planning instruction for individual students. 
Again, however, these test scores should not bo tho singlo miMns 
i>f judging the reading program 

Of course, teacher observation is one way to determine if a 
student is making progress Teachers can note U I at what level 
of difficulty the student is reading; (2) the number of times a 
student asks for assistance with words, (31 the growth of the 
student's vcxabulary, (4) the number of minutes a student reads 
ea h day; i5) the amount of material the student tjkes home to 
reiid; and (6) the confidence a student shows m reading and that 
student's willingness to assist classmates 

What about students' self-evalu.itu>ns^ Students wht^ feel they 
are making progress will ii^ntinur to make progress Jhv 
following questionnaire can help sluJ ru. Jtxument their 
progress Teachers can mixJify the qu> snonna»re to meet their 
own needs. 

READING PROGRE SS SLLF-Ri I\)RT 

1 (Circle one ) I feel my reading has impriKrJ has m^t tmpr^n^fj. 

2 In the last two months I have U.irned the following new 
words: 



3 In the last two months I have re*u! the tollowmg b*H>ks 
or stones in addition to my regular textbinik as^ >;nments 



4. I know that my reading is tmprorttii^ or n^^t jwrnniny because 
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THE AMOUNT Of PRINTED MATERIAL READ BY S7 (/n£\ f S 

Teacheri cannot accurately predict if middle «:hix>l student* 
will read at adult», but they can a^»es» current reading pattern!^ 
Of courie, thif does not mean that teachers should count the 
numbrr of paget students read. A better measure can be had 
by looking at the student's content area and re% ; fational reading 

Do students read their textbook assignm# nts and materuU 
related to content area learning activitiesT Some student!^ carry 
textbooks to and from* class, open their books during class 
dtscuf lions, yet never really read a sentence In M>metla»!»riHimi, 
it is possible to participate in discussions, answer questions, and 
even take a test without ever having read the assignment 

Do students read for recreation? Some schcxiU count the 
number of students who check out biK>ks and the numbrr of 
books borrowed to get some idea of students' recreational 
reading habits As with other types of reading measurement, 
caution must be exercised since somt' students check i>ut male- 
rial that they do not read 



THE NUMBER Of STUDEST^ RLADl\C. l^>\JIS1 
AREA MATERIALS AT IN^TRUC ! lOSAl 
AND INDEPENDENT LEVELS 

In some schools a large percentage of ihr sluJi-nls ait- reading 
at frustration levels. Teachers report that >n middle !KhcH>ls 
where they teach, few materials are geared to the instructional 
levels of their students This is often l^t w^st when bcxiks ^rv 
purchased for the entire schix^l sysleir jnslt »d i»f giving due 
consideration to the mdividual schiH»l*s ne* Js or li> the needs 
of a particular class 

Chapter 3 covered ways to determine if pup as are reading at 
independent, instructional or frustration level The cli»/e lech 
nique. discussed in Chapter 5, is a giH>d way to determine if 
stud«>nts can comprehend the tex*bcu»k or other printed material 



THE AMOUNT Of TIML ^^''ENT IN^lRUCllSi, 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 

All middle scr ool students ma> not need an individuali/ed. 
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onC'tiv-one reading approjch. but if »tudrnt» who are havtnK 
reading difficultie* are going to improve, they should receive 
•ome individual attention. In a middle tchool of ^00 itudent*. 
there may be only 50 itudenti in need of extra time and 
attention. Whether or not they receive thii help 19 v>ne indicator 
of the quality ot that fchoolf reading program 



TEACHERS ATTITUDES TCmARD REAPINC 

If teacherf were aiked, most would probably say they po*»ess 
favorable attitudes toward reading However, are theseattitudes 
observable? Do teachers act as appropriate models for their 
students? Do teachers read during their spare time at home 
and at schwl? Do students see teache*- -njoying reading? Do 
middle schtx>ler» know which teache'^s hke to read^ Do they 
knf vv what bix>ks teachers are readir*:?* 



ThiE RESPONSIVINESS Of THE SCHOOL lO J til 
READING KtEDS Of THE STUDtSJS 

Think about th*> following question* to dcttrmmr tf vour 
schtHil IS responsive lu the reading needs ol student* 

Is staffing adequate for a quality reading pro^ram^ Some 
middle *chcH>ls totally ign4>re re.TcimK In other schiniU there may 
not be enough teachers to cover all needs In this case content 
area teachers can compensate for ^he lack of ^.pt-ciali/ed staff 

Are appropriate materials being rrtivided for the reading 
proKtam? If the total schiwl views rt ading as important, money 
will be allcKated to purchase whatever is needed 

What about scheduling? Time for reading instruction muft be 
planned. Reading needs must be accommcxJated even if other 
curriculurti areas suffer If no time isallotted or if fhe time is v^-rv 
short, littie or no reading instructicm will cxcur 

In some schools staff and scheduling are adequate, but large 
class »ize prohibits teachers from being effective In order to 
ensure that remedial readers make prv>gress, individual attention 
IS necessary This is virtually impossible in large classes 

Are coritr >t area teachers really taking every opportunity to 
teach reading? It is not mough to hire a readme specialist and 
provide all the elements necessary to a good d omental and 



rtmcdul reading program. Content area trju^hert mu«t incor- 
porate reading Inttruction into regular le««onft At enplaimd in 
Chapter 5« we are not tuggetting a full remedial program in 
the individual dattroomt. but rather reading mttruction appro- 
priate for each content area. 

How often should the reading program be evaluated 7 A certam 
amount of evaluation should be part of a teacher f daily routine 
Perioi^ evaluation ahoukl take place at least once 4 year to 
determine program strengths and weaknesses Evaluation of the 
reading program is the ongoing responmbitity of the total Kh<x>l 
staff and not lust the >ob of individuals from the centr4l oUu.e 
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Aillrr. Miirhmrr | . and \m\ l>oicn, C hurli** M^u* h> KruJ .1 IWi N»*w 
York Simon Atld Sihuvfrf* I**'?^ 
Dluu«»r« ihr Irvrln oi rv^dmn 41J how ^(udrnt* rt**jH»fid \ho%r 
IrvrU Al»i» givm vv^yn U» approat h diff«'irnl typr* ot tt*4dln^ uiid 
HoaU of r«*4ding Thr kMU»k u 4 rrwrinrn vrr»M»n ot «t l^40» bm*rllrr 

Aukrrmjn. RobrrI C Krui^iHjf m '^f .VumJiiry t Nrw \i»rk 

Ma.niwHill BiH>k C o . I072 
Ci»tUiim> i h*plrr^ th»it rrUtr toall ak udrmu '•ubml-^ n ihv muLir y 
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w.iv» toad|u«t reading mah*rial> tot .tuJrnts. i2)Htr.ih*girH for \i\n 
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stuil teacher* 
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t^Hritivi^ rfrtiliDH pruKr4m«, 4iul (^) tr^i lun^ ?»s«^linK t hv honk iitilu'r« 
4 rompf^trnt V'h4M*U tn^iru^tiorMl ^v^ti^m 



intrtfutionjl Ur.uiin^ A**oiiriliMn 
( (Miljiiu Iwrtitv ih4jMrr* writirn l»v ^I'vrtjl JittiMtni miIIiimiIh-* 

iiulrUituu. tiM rtUiiillr' «ihiH)i iiiiJrnti nmv .uul in thr tutun* 



risiitiii^; priHr%'» l>i'i.»ilril Hn^;>5»'' i iod-^ .m ►;iv«m* tor ti.t^luiiK r,uf< 
vv t iHK p»illrfii ih.U I'xtstx in n.Uhrm.ilu ^ i »'nlrMt tn.iti'firil I hi' 
jpprnJu .»r»* m v ♦iluabli' ti» hum • in.it u s tr.u I t i n amw ihi'V v »n! .un 
li^tx i»t wi>rilH t hjt .ipptMi nii»*« t U i*ipti'nt)\ tn in.M hi^rn.U u ^ x Is. lui « of 
hi}-\h irUrr<'*l nuUi'r K>U tor fu.o «'Mki!u i Li^-^t oiun'. ,uul ot Ium pi ,ii t n .il 



I I iL>( ^ iii.i^nostii <uuj I (1-^1 r Ui t h Mi.tl t<H I) n ; {tit's, m i on tent .ir im 
itistr iu lion 

h'fsrv DriMiT t JiJi .itiOM.d ,tri!i . I *C i 
l^ov ul«'s ,) bnrt o\ rr A ii'w ot rr.^iin>', insM ih hon C on t t ii I s i n\ In Ji' ( P 
.m«.('ssini ' > »t nMiiin. .ihihl * "^rlrv I u "m t| ,ippr opr nt» m.iN r uU, ^ }) 
ii»n)prrli« . .iitrr ' l> phonit s, .uul < 'o msLint uiWiK 

M.^tniT, l.iWltMUl', \ fV: >r/.</ /M.f,/»;^ -i \ frj'.i/t .M.f s, r s,/f.^., 

I*ri",rnts h*i««u iJims .ibiUi! r tMjjfn". ;n m m hon ,imJ t^iv rs str.ilt . toi 
If.uhinn ViH .ibul.iry. lotnprfi.* .u»*l --luii^ lis Oor ^ii hon 

tiH uses i»n I Ih* tr.ii hirJ>; ot timJuu. i : «.pri it ontrn; .\ i ♦ I hv book is 
iltrritej li»w,uJ fi'.uhiT*. uNo i > !»■ inipto^r ti ■ i< iifU'. skills ot 
.ivi'r.i>;i' .ind supi nor riMiltTs 



ifuluiir word m»>>;Milii»h ii'inprrhrn^Min irtr.uJi 



( <»liiribii- C h4rle>. I Mrrull rubl.^biPK, ^ " 
n,H, ^pmhi •tr.ilrnir* »i»r !i»4ihir*K ir.uitnK itnpnu I'ltn-nl 

A\u\ TAW Al»i» uuUidrd 4fr idiMv Km Ji.^k.'^*""'^^^ ^HiJrntN wi>fil 
.^!l4l^ .wui i ^»mprrhrn»u»n .ibililti"» 



t K»r Appln-d krNiMnh u» tiliu.iluwi, I'u 1*^7^ 
s iJr.iH ft^r lirvi lopinw. .iM( .i livr . » i ^I'.il tr.rlin>; inMtui 
♦ i. . ihr .in .»» »»t 'iJ^bi wiwd j4u»n.. v strui Iumi.i1 .iiuiIvmv u»nrr\t. 
'.^■■.MKiry .inJ v».l«'sH.»rv- v H.ibul-irv i iWttpri-hiMiMiMi .uui «.tudv >.kilU 
Iht .uithoi !. -'iK-s tbr skillv .'^'s^r.brs bow to usr tbr ii^rriHtur 
ili'Vfn*^ t'v h Ou>sr skilU. .»iid priUid«'N .utn.il ..unplr. oJ tbt* 



..» >i'.iiil 111 ldlK«^I^^Ml Ir.^ I^"4 

' .r> ■ - C b.ifle'. C I bom.) " 1 

Dirtv • the (i.nt*»nt 4roa tf.,. !.» K o» i.K d«'! »U srvt-r.il A^yvit% 

i,f sri(>. .b(M^I rradinK. mt.uJ . ^ oj - n-, m,. .tuMi, i » .fnprrbfiv 



* ? 



'* » » Si, <H I U M 



of iKr rr4Jibthlv ^> (or* fimriil m r^^ h i4mp)r Irj^hitt^ hUi;Kr*tu«()« 
m^kr ihi* 4 vrry pr.ii tu 4l wMUrnt 4rr4 rr4ilini( vouiir drtti^r Sp4i hr 
WAt thr rr4dinK iooiftutt4ni h^r ihm Kntk 

Hovlon Allyh 4mJ H4« iwv 
( oMl4in» iJr4* (wi rr4(linK ihr JiMrrrni ^sittrrttn wiHimk i itinnu>M 
to vArMuj<i t onlrni 4rr4« 1 ttvr* tr.x Hiri^ 4ihI Ir4rtiiti^ »t r4trMir« 
common to 4II contrnt 4rr4« 4(ui «ti 4ti*Kii*« tMut)tii* to v.u h «uhir( ( 4ri*4 

Robinton. H AUrv 4nd nu»ni4«» I lit n I .muir /MOMy KruJtu. 'itll* 

i\mUr^ \i vvai ^ I )ri4w.ir#' Infri ikOummI l<r4ilMi^» ^ • »iU 14 lion, 

C «»nl4inH 4 ittllritioM ot p.ipriH pir<«rrUrij .1! ihi- I !Mt»oM4l 
Kr4JinH \*MHi4lion C iMU'rnru»n nift'tiiK ot\ Kf.uitnK ui th«' Si*i 
ond4ry SihiH»I C urr u «iltitii Numrrturt » »i«'tU .im mh .\tv Ji^^ uh^ihI in 
fhi« pr4('IUi)t votunir urittro hu < l4«>tioi«i'it tiMtfu-in 

Shrphprd. Ditvid ( t ('wjp^r^rMwir Ht<(h Shool Ki'ik/iMy * f*^^*'*/^ < i^ln nbu^, 
l)hi«» C H^rlfH r. MrrnI! Pubh^hiMK ^ • M'" * 
Examine* r4ch i ontriw 4r*M'H rtMJtnv, in.iif'f 14!^ with npn iht 
»UgKP*lion» for liMihinK rr4dmK 4I ihr *t<Mtnd4fv \v\v\ \Uv ttUrtHioi 
loiy rhjpirr* rxplorr ihr rr.idiD^; mtoi iir4\\ in^; miplu 4 1 ion h f i»r ihr 
«riofid4ry riMding lurm iiUm» 

Shiirn4n. R Haini ^rafr^ifs in /rtii'; Kr.tiittis ^< 'fuhru VV4»»hin^li»n. 
( NjtKutai LJui4iion AnsiKNitiop 
Provides rr.idin^; ir\i«l rm turn uir.is K»r miJJIr 4Md •.rvn#ul4rv «.i hi»ol 
tfAihrr* I he area* ^irninbeJ nuludr \hr nofur4di'r or4l riMilin^. 
nrw^^papert 4od »hf U*.u hin^ oi i»'.u4ifi»' .ind rni .iur .uuilysis 

'•'>jchf. Evelyn B Kruirnx AJtvittf^ ^»r t /» Hi»sltin '^lUn .ind 

Pif^*»nlH 400 idin^j 4^livilie'» ih4t .Uf 4ppri»prMt<M»r < 4n be 4d4^ t d 
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1' 4il(h|| m mo»l ■uh|«H t 4lr4« * n«* J*h »i» i» im» . . »MtrMl .Ur4 «tt»lr ut Imm^ 



Willi tn KobrrI M PtAiu.'xtu ,iuJ Kn*irJutl Kfk»J»»(v ^-^ k (.4ii»,n'»»i ^ /»»»», 
i iilun>hu« 1 h.uU^ I Mr-rnll rub)i«hin»; i i« I'l ' ' 
A««l<n)rii lh4l ihr lijiirr •omr r^prnrni i- with Ir.u lun^; r r.iihh^i 
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